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Ive heard it said, and heard it read, 
That put te any test, 
Of all the mites a woman writes, 
Her “PS is the best. 
‘Though why the best, none ever 
Suess, 
Nor saw a secret there, 
Until amaid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 
That P.S. means 
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NOTES 
R. STEPHEN CRANE arrived in 


London on a wet night. Conscious of 

the event’s importance, he devoted 

himself assiduously —from the mo- 
ment he left the train—to salting down his 
impressions. He is publishing them in weekly in- 
stallments. So far he has given us five columns— 
and very interesting reading itis. He tells all about 
Jim Cortright and the town of Tin Can, Nevada, 
and the constituent who wanted to tell his Congress- 
man at Washington to go to hades, and other excit- 
ing things. Incidentally — quite incidentally, in 
fact, —he mentions his discoveries in London: a 
new kind of porter, a cylinder of vision, horses that 
skate, and a young man inatop-hat. These dis- 
coveries are certainly of vast moment, and are 
doubtless admirable, considering they were made at 
night, and that the rain was still falling. 


At the same time, we are filled with mis- 
givings. So far it has taken Mr. Crane two 
weeks and five columns to record his impres- 
sions, and to all appearances he is not yet within 
miles of his hotel. And it is still raining. We 
cannot but feel it unsafe for him to linger so long in 
the wet, even to watch fallen cab-horses. And the 
hopeless part of it is that at the present rate of 
progress, there is no prospect of his reaching cover 
for say six weeks from next Saturday. We trust 
the rain will let up before then, or London will be a 
very bedraggled city. After all, how much simpler 
it would have been if Mr. Crane had stayed at 
home. 


THE SYMPOSIUM is the salvation of editors, 
it would seem. In summer months, when material 
is scarce and even the penny-a-liners think more of 
rest than of copy, most periodicals would have to 
suspend publication were it not for the everlasting 
willingness of people to respond in herds to any 
foolish question an editor may ask. The Saturday 
Review must indeed have been hard pressed during 
the past few weeks, or it would never have given 
over its pages to lengthy and tedious articles on ‘* The 
Best Scenery I Know.’’ Could any subject be more 
trite? And the replies are on a par. This, for 
instance from Lady Jeune: 

«<It is much easier to keep in the beaten track of 
holiday-seekers than to start on one’s own resources 
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with only the slight information which even the 
most accurate guide-books can impart, and being so 
much more the custom to spend one’s holiday abroad 
than in England, some of the most lovely parts of 
our own country have been neglected or unknown. 
There is not the grandeur, the extent, or the vari- 
ety in Great Britain that the Continent affords; but, 
on the other hand, there is a beauty, a charm and 
a delight in Scotch and English scenery which will 
stand comparison with that of any part in the world.”’ 

From this on she reads like a guide-book or a 
Cook’s tourist circular—it is all ‘* Thence by coach 
to the Louvre,’’ and so forth. 


Mr. Herbert Vivian starts with the assertion that 
«« Scenery is, of course, an affair of fashion,’’ and 
then he skips all over Europe, interrupting himself 
to exclaim ‘* How much depends upon vegetation! ”’ 
A moment later he says that scenery, ‘‘like the 
kingdom of Heaven, is within us.’” The two 
thoughts go agreeably side by side. 

No two respondents care for the same spot, 
and of course the question of the best scenery is in 
no wise settled. This is fortunate—perhaps preor- 
dained—for, stowed away now, it may be resur- 
rected next August to fulfill again the editor’s 
requirements. 


THE INTERVIEW with Mr. Hall Caine that 
appeared in the London Daily News of August 5th 
ought to be enshrined among the curiosities of liter- 
ature. The reporter noticed Mr. Caine’s fagged 
appearance. Ah, yes; didn’t he know?—it was 
««The Christian.’’ It had been a colossal under- 
taking, and, now that it was over, poor Mr. Caine 
hardly knew what to do with himself. Still it was 
«« with feelings of real gratitude ’’ that he wrote the 
words ‘* Thank God’’ on the last page of the man- 
uscript. There was so much to study that was quite 
unfamiliar to a man of Mr. Caine’s habits—the 
arcana of London, the flash houses of Soho, night 
clubs, gambling hells, the ins and outs of the turf, 
and so on. The mere physical exertion had been 
immense, but the mental horror—well, Mr. Caine 
hoped that that was sufficiently indicated in the 
book. This scribbling Parkhurst did not shrink 
from it. It was in the Cause of Literature that he 
read the ‘* Pink Un’’ and studied the cockney 
language, and spent a few dozen ‘* nights out.’’ 
The noble, generous fellow. He owned, with a 
wan smile, that he was a stickler for accuracy. He 
had submitted the proofs of his novel ‘*to not less 
than twenty different persons, each a specialist in 
some walk of life.”” One could not be too careful 
in a work of this sort. Mr. Albert Chevalier had 
looked after the dialect for him; a metropolitan mag- 
istrate had supervised the police court scenes; cler- 
gymen had officially sanctioned the clerical sections, 


and a London editor had gone through the whole 
thing with a blue pencil. Tolstoi would be de- 
lighted when he heard of it—the effort was so 
entirely in sympathy with his views and ideals. No, 
he had not written to Mr. Caine—not yet; but Mr. 
Caine was in hope that he would, was indeed ex- 
pecting a letter every minute. 


Then, as to the purpose of the Masterpiece. 
Mr. Caine’s thesis was ‘‘that it is impossible 
for a man to live the life of Christ in Christian 
society as it is organized to-day.’” Mr. Caine did 
not claim any particular originality for pointing this 
out. He was only following the precedent of several 
great writers, Mrs. Lynn Linton and others. ‘* No 
message is newentirely; but shall one be silent on that 
account?’’ Not if one is a Hall Caine, evidently. 
So Mr. Caine set to work and abridged his message 
into a strife of 100,000 words. Then he rewrote 
it and dictated it to a typewriter, who is still living. 
Lastly, he spent a year on the third and final ver- 
sion. How about the names of his hero and hero- 
ine? Did Mr. Caine invent them? Certainly not. 
Such a proceeding would be at variance with the 
whole spirit of the book. Mr. Caine took them, 
one from a gravestone, the other from an advertise- 
ment of shoe-polish—and let his enemies make the 
most of it. Mr. Caine is not coming to America to 
lecture. He fears the strain and exhaustion of such 
a life. Besides, he has his new book to think 
about, for, ‘* though it may be years before it comes 
to be written, I have begun to work upon it. It 
will deal with the great drink question, and will in- 
volve an immense amount of study and preparation.”’ 


Mr. Caine is one of those earnest and intensely 
sentimental gentlemen who never fail in their appeal 
to what Schopenhauer called ‘¢ the incorrigible mob 
of humanity,’’ the mob that reads Munsey’s, where, 
by the by, ‘* The Christian’’ very aptly made its 
first appearance. These people cannot be cured; they 
simply do not know and will never learn what litera- 
ture is, still less what art is. There they are, form- 
ing the same hopeless, unchanging majority of readers 
here and everywhere. Some men, to make money, 
write down to their understanding. Others, and these 
are the happiest, men like Mr. Caine and James Lane 
Allen, are naturally on their level. They can fol- 
low their own bent and never rise above the compre- 
hension of the multitude. They need not strain after 
wit, for the many-headed distrust anything above 
the humor of practical jokes; they can preach, for 
most people are never so happy as when listening to 
a sermon; they can write about Indians, as Mr. 
Allen does, who ‘¢ flecked the tender green with 
tender blood,’’ for not one person in ten thousand 
has any notion of style; they can be sentimental 
and goody-goody, for the average reader is a com- 
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pound of sentiment and Sunday school; in short, 
they can be themselves with sincerity and enthusiasm, 
and rest certain of their reward. As to their minor 
literary methods, accuracy apparently is the quality 
they set most store by. Mr. James Lane Allen, for 
instance, in ‘* The Choir Invisible’’ does not in 
the least put before us the life and atmosphere of 
Kentucky a hundred years ago, but he is a regular 
fashion-plate on the dresses they wore. Indeed, 
novel writing generally has fallen almost altogether 
into the hands of reporters. 


THE TROUBLE between Dr. Andrews and 
the trustees of Brown University has had a curious 
outcome. Mr. John Brisben Walker, the editor and 
proprietor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, has secured 
Dr. Andrews for the presidency of the Cosmopol- 
itan University, an institution to be run by corre- 
spondence in connection with the magazine. Mr. 
Walker says he had been in some doubt as to whom 
to choose for the directorship of his scheme—‘‘ the 
greatest and most beneficent educational enterprise,”’ 
as he modestly callsit, ‘* ever conceived and brought 
to realization.”” He had in his mind President 
Andrews of Brown, President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins; and President Harper of Chicago. All 
three seemed inaccessible, when suddenly the resolu- 
tion of the trustees of Brown addressed to President 
Andrews, paved the way for that gentleman’s suc- 
cess. ‘*I went immediately to Providence,’’ says 
Mr. Walker, ‘‘and saw Dr. Andrews. I asked 
him if he was going to resign, and I told him that, if 
he was, I wanted him to become the President of 
the Cosmopolitan University, which I had so long 
desired to establish. He replied that he did not 
know what he was going to do; that it looked, 
however, as if he would resign, and in that event he 
would accept my proposition to become the head of 
the Cosmopolitan University.’” There must surely 
be some mistake in all this. The interview between 
the trustees and Dr. Andrews took place on July 
16th; his resignation is dated July 17th. No 
account of the interview or the letter of resignation 
appeared in the press till July 23d. Mr. Walker 
must, therefore, have had some private knowledge 
of what was going on. Indeed it looks very much 
as though Dr. Andrews was conducting negotiations 
for his own benefit behind the backs of the trustees. 
He had apparently made up his mind, even before 
the interview with the trustees, to leave Brown and 
take up with an institution which is to be conducted 
as an adjunct to a popular magazine. Any attempt, 
therefore, to canonize him as a martyr for free 
speech or free silver is ridiculous. He was simply 
looking after the interests of Dr. Andrews all along. 
This does not, of course, affect our judgment fully 
expressed in the last Cuap-Boox as to the wisdom 
of the trustees’ action. ‘They knew nothing of his 
intrigues with Mr. Walker and simply intended to 


force his retirement on the ground that his advocacy 
of free silver was harmful to the college exchequer. 
But the recent disclosures will make it easier for 
them to accept his resignation. 








THE GENTLEMEN who have been recently 
making active, though at times mistaken efforts, to 
provide grand opera at ridiculously popular prices 
have, for the time being at least, returned to an 
easier field. It has always been deplorable that a 
stock company, similar in character to the successful 
Castle Square Company in Boston, could not find 
adequate support in half a dozen other American 
cities. That such a company is an important factor 
in the amusement world is unquestionable, and the 
educational advantages are certainly considerable. 
A company of this kind is generally the outcome of a 
summer season of light opera, but contrary to the usual 
precedent, the change from light opera to more ambi- 
tious forms was the occasion of the first material success 
of the Boston company. After a couple of months of 
somewhat indifferent productions of the time-honored 
repertoire, The Black Hussar, The Beggar Student, 
Chimes of Normandy and the rest, the company, 
almost without warning, presented a really astonish- 
ing performance of Cavalleria Rusticana. 

It would seem as if Mascagni’s opera was the last 
one which the most intrepid of managers would 
select, and it is true that there were many sad feat- 
ures. But to be able to go in of an afternoon—at 
an expense of twenty-five cents—and hear the prin- 
cipal rdles given in a manner almost above reproach, 
was difficult of realization. Unfortunately, the per- 
formances of this opera were the best, and the 
standard established has by no means been main- 
tained. Finding that the elevation of the masses 
and of their own profits could strangely enough be 
simultaneous, the management proceeded with 
Faust, I] Trovatore, Martha and Maritana in rapid 
and bewildering succession. The drawbacks of some 
of these have been prominent enough to bury the 
advantages, and the sins against tradition at times of 
the blackest. Bad grand opera is, nevertheless, 
better than no grand opera at all, from the educa- 
tional standpoint. The people are bound to become 
familiar with the music, in spite of a halting inter- 
pretation, and it is a very narrow argument to main- 
tain that those who cannot hear three-dollar-and-a- 
half opera should rather go without for fear of 
creating false musical standards. 

In consideration of this it can only be deplored 
that the grand opera has been abandoned. The 
management deserves the credit which is always due 
a pioneer, and, with good luck and not too much 
discouraging comment, something might have been 
accomplished. 


THE VERSE OF THE DAY, like ancient 
Gaul, time, and some other things, divides itself into 
three parts. Of these, two, true poetry and the 
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rhymes of friends and acquaintances, come within 
the knowledge of the general reader, The third 
variety, unnamed so far, comes only to the notice 
of the few. It comes, for the most part, from 
country places, and generally from men, affording a 
marked contrast to the cities, where women are 
the versifiers nowadays — indicating _ sufficiently 
the leisure-sex in each of the several places of 
abode. With it is invariably associated an ego- 
tism both rotund and unabashed, of which the verse 
appears to be the efflorescence; the versifier being 
quite as thoroughly convinced of his mission as any 
man to whose melody the world has moved. IJm- 
possible, is the title of Mr. J. Gordon Coogler’s apt 
poem, big with undiluted truth, which runs: 


«« You may as well try to change the course of yon- 
der sun to north and south 
As to try to subdue by criticism this heart of verse, 
or close this mouth.”’ 


Some of these Miltons, not mute but inglorious 
enough, keep on the hither side of common sense, 
as when Mr. John Jacob Dickson moralizes: 


«* The man who thinks God is too kind 
To punish actions vile, 
Is bad at heart, of unsound mind, 
Or very juvenile.’’ 


Some, like Mr. Francis Brooks, have their lan- 
guage under so little control that it merely serves to 
prove the kinship of laughter and tears: 


«« The grass lies on my love’s soft breast, 
To-night, to-night, 
By death are her dear lips carest, 
’'T is trite, ’t is trite.’’ 


Others seem to be half aware of some idiosyncrasy: 
Mr. Louis M. Elshemus, for example, who has 
published so many volumes of this sort that they 
have come to be known, collectively, to connoisseurs 
as E/shemi, asks of himself and a neighboring clergy- 
man, 


«« Had he permission thus to say high grace, 
When at the church-gate stood a poet wild, 
Who, from creation’s dawn, was God’s own 


child? ”’ 


It is this same Mr. Elshemus who names one of his 
works, Om Mammon. A Spirit-Song, of which it 
may be said, in the words of his sonnet, entitled, 
Sad /— 


‘« The expense of power for a gain of weak, 
Strange issue is the saddest action here.’’ 


But it is after all to some one of Mr. Coogler’s 
five volumes that the illuminati have been, until now, 
accustomed to turn for diversion. He takes for his 


theme Maud, the Mill, and the Lily, and the fol- 
lowing stanza results: 


‘« There flows the same familiar stream, 
Whose waters I oft have drank, 
And the old mill-pond, from whose dark edge 
I oft, so oft have shrank.’’ 


Or says Farewell, Sweet College Girl, thus: 
«« Farewell! ye milk-white dove, farewell! 
If on earth we meet no more, 
May in that snow-white throng of love 
We meet on yonder shore.”’ 


But it is not alone in the young woman of grace 
and culture that the poet sees a suitable theme: wit- 
ness his lines to The Working Girl: 


«« Sweet working-girl—tho’ Fate has destined thy 
fair hand 
To labor in place of a wayward brother, 
Yet Heaven will reward thee for thy honest toil 
In support of thy aged, widowed mother.’’ 


Again, he furnishes a metrical gloss to his line, 
«« T sat alone—without a name,’’ by writing: 


«« Few persons are aware that the author 
Never was named in childhood by his parents, 
But was left the pleasure of selecting 
His own name at the age of fourteen.’’ 


Still, however much the reader may feel the force 
of Mr. Coogler’s own distich, 
«« « Farewell ’—that word we all must speak, 
How it wearies the heart and fades the cheek,’’ 


the time has come when this poet and his five book- 
lets of painless and amusing verse must be spoken of 
as past; for there has now arisen upon the horizon 
of poetastry a strange and fascinating luminary, 
glowing with such an effulgence that in his rays all 
former prepossessions fade to nothing. This brilliant 
meteor is no less a person than ** The Bard Tele- 
grapher,’’ Mr. Jesse P. Tillson, and he bursts upon 
the public with five dramas bound into one weighty 
volume. These, containing what their author calls 
«« Humor, Tragedy, Cynical, Philosophy,’’ require 
pages to do them even partial justice, and are not to 
be imagined or described otherwise. But, fortu- 
nately for this purpose, from his overflowing treasury 
of song Mr. Tillson snatches a leaf to send with his 
plays for good measure. This bears the title, 
Private Lines for Private Distribution, which are 
«« Respectively Dedicated to the City of Toledo, 
Ohio, The Lady of the Lakes, and to my Friends 
and Office Associates with whom it is my pleasure 
to see their facesevery day.’’ It contains but three 
poems, and of these it is needful to mention none 
except the last, To the Queen of Muse, or An 
Imaginary Love of an Imaginary Poet. 

How notable a production this is, may be learned 
from the fact that in it an entirely new kind of 
poetic license buds, blossoms and fructifies. Scorn- 
ing the time-worn device of catalecticism, Mr. 
Tillson, not always choosing to end his line with a 
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rhyming word, indicates where the rhyme is to 
fall by appropriate punctuation, and then does not 
scruple in the least to add as many more words as 
he deems necessary to the sense or to what stands 
him in the stead of sense. Here are two examples: 


«« Be that you? ha, ha, hah well, 
’ 'T is thine own heart to me must tell—no.’’ 


«« And steal my shadowy retreat with haughty strides, 
To see of this world, there be of brides?—nay.”’ 


These are—among the first of this new specimen— 
most valuable, for who can estimate the ingenuity 
required to invent a new species of poetic license at 
this late day? Gaining strength in his new accomp- 
lishment as he goes on, such couplets as these result: 


«« We now live, each moment is gained or lost—in 
battle 
And what say thee dear, when at little cost, —’’ 


«« That in conclusion I cease my task, 
Of talking to—an earnest answer ask—from the 
skies; ”’ 


Yet these, and indeed all the other verses of 
which man has heard—the efforts of the Sweet 
Singer of older time, the E/shemi, the muse of the 
unequaled Mr. Coogler—pale in the perfect light 
of the following lines—of all the tumultuous genre 
easily chief: 

«« For doctor’s science to decide anew, 


What could of been had we only knew,”’ 


Does not this dispute successfully with everything 
which precedes it, what Mr. Stedman calls the 
“«command over the unsuspected resources of a 
language ’’ ? 

THE RUBAIYAT waited long for an adequate 
musical setting, and only within the last year has 
a young woman in England written one which is 
unquestionably an achievement. This is Miss Liza 
Lehmann, who is well known in musical London 
both as singer and composer, though, with the ex- 
ception of a few songs brought over by Mr. Plunket 
Greene, her work is practically unknown here. 
The chief characteristic of her music is a daring 
originality, which is at times almost too agressive. 
It is plain that the charge of commonplaceness is 
the one she has sought most to avoid. 

The setting of the Ruwdaiyat, arranged in the 
form of a song cycle for four voices, she has called 
In a Persian Garden. Although a year old, there 
have been only a few performances of the complete 
cyclein America. Mr. David Bispham gave it in 
New York last spring, and sang one of the num- 
bers in Chicago. Otherwise it has had none of 
the recognition it deserves. 

Miss Lehmann has used about thirty of the quat- 
rains in the Fitzgerald version, beginning with the 
verse: 





‘*Wake! For the Sun who scattered into flight’’— 


set for all four voices. This is one of the most satis- 
factory numbers in the whole cycle, for it has all the 
strong and exultant spirit that the words demand. 
The numbers follow each other without break, be- 
ing divided up into solos, quartettes, recitations, and 
one duet for soprano and tenor, a very beautiful 
rendering of — 


«« A Book of verses underneath the bough; ”’ 


The numbers are of varying distinction, at times 
being too involved for easy comprehension, but all 
the subtle mysticism has been caught, and several 
of the verses have received almost inspired treat- 
ment. 

The music for the lines — 


««Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument; 

a But, evermore, 

Came out by that same door wherein I went—’”’ 
in its scholarly beauty, great dramatic power, and 
originality, has seldom been surpassed. 

Other verses which have received exceptional 
treatment are the ones commencing with: 

«Come, fill the cup!”’ 

«<1 sent my soul through the Invisible.’’ 

««Each morn a thousand roses brings! ”’ 

«Ah! Moon of my delight.’’ 

In all these there is great variety of composition, 
but all have the essential Persian color, perhaps, 
as much as anything else. To attempt a setting of 
this poem required considerable courage. Miss 
Lehmann’s style in composition in all previous 
work has been strongly marked, and of just the 
quality which would indicate her fitness for this 
undertaking. ‘That she has done it with sympa- 
thetic intelligence and success, entitles her to a cer- 
tain permanent distinction, even though she may 
never reach as high a standard in any future work. 


IN A RECENT ISSUE, Tue Cuap-Boox took 
occasion to criticise Mr. Putnam, of the Boston 
Public Library, for withholding from anarchists and 
socialists the writings of their French and German 
brethren. It now transpires that the story was the 
invention of a Boston newspaper, and we are happy, 
therefore, to publish Mr. Putnam’s correction. It 
is gratifying to know that the library is not managed 
on the narrow and arbitrary lines attributed to it. 
Mr. Putnam says: 

«« Any book on any subject which is in the library 
may be taken by any person who has a card; that is, 
with the exception of the books in ‘ The Inferno.’ 
(salacious classics not given out to children.) 
Secondly, if any book is not in the library it is for 
one or both of two reasons; either we have no 
money to buy it with or in our judgment there 
is already in hand a book covering the same ground,’’ 

In regard to the absence of La Lanterne from the 
library, Mr. Putnam says that the newspaper fund 
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is not large enough to cover both the French and 
Gerinan socialist papers, and Herr Most’s Freibeit 
was selected as the most serviceable. 


IN THESE DAYS of ‘nineteenth century 
civilization,’? when we have so far abolished war as 
a means of righting wrongs that the most merciful 
fate we can hope for thousands of Christians, both 
in Europe and in the western hemisphere, is speedy 
death, it is curious to come across a man like Mayor 
Jones, of Toledo. While the concert of the powers 
is playing a jig which must fill the devil with pleas- 
ure, and while our own country, with diplomatic 
good-breeding, is deprecatingly rubbing its hands, 
and mildly remonstrating with our good friend 
Weyler for some of his little thoughtless acts, Jones, 
the mayor of Toledo, is actually putting into prac- 
tice that obsolete rule which modern civilization 
always refers to in its sermons by the delicately 
complimentary adjective of ‘ golden.”’ 


Mayor Jones is evidently an ignorant man, and 
does not know that the golden rule is merely used 
in rhetoric nowadays, and thatin real life the far more 
practical and sensible law of ‘‘ supply and demand ’’ 
has entirely superseded it. ‘The golden rule is 
manifestly absurd; its practice would present the 
spectacle of giving something for nothing—and that, 
as everyone knows, is as chimerical as perpetual 
motion. 








It is true that we build asylums and hospitals 
and refuges and ‘*homes’’; but the gain to 
our comfort directly recompenses us. Compare 
Rome, with its swarms of loathsome beggars, to our 
own tidy streets, where the most disagreeable sight 
that we are compelled to see is a crippled man, 
now and then, with his plaintive bundle of pencils 
in his hand. Anything more heart-rending we 
straightway send to some proper, out-of-the-way 
place, where it shall fall under no observation but that 
of officials hired for the purpose of keeping such 
cases away from our notice. As Professor Peabody 
says, in answering Professor Sumner’s assertion that 
the proper place for the drunkard is the gutter where 
he has fallen: ‘* The state where the drunkard was 
allowed to stay in the gutter, is just the state where 
the respectable citizen would not stay.’’ Certainly 
not! The respectable citizen will not remain where 
he and his family are subject to harrowing sights. 
He would rather pay for patrol wagons to cart them 
away, and for institutions to keep them away: he is 
nothing if not altruistic. 


The philosophers tell us that conditions have al- 
tered since Christ’s time: that then the power of 
Rome was absolute, and that ** Render unto Cesar 
that which is Cezsar’s,’’ was a necessary political 
maxim. If Jesus were living now, they say, he 
would give an altogether different set of maxims. 


Yes, we can imagine it. ‘If thy neighbor be 
smitten on the right cheek, advise him also to turn 
the left, lest he be woefully mangled in the resist- 
ing.”” We send prayerful entreaties to the Pope, 
asking him to exert his influence to protect Evange- 
line Cisneros from the most shameful fate that can 
befall a woman. Or we write letters to the Queen 
of Spain appealing to her in flattering phrases as a 
noble-minded potentate and as a perfect lady to do 
something or other. 

If ever our conscience pricks us too badly, we 
put our names down or subscription lists for Cubans 
or Armenians, and then read the vivid ‘* word- 
painting’’ of our clever correspondents in Havana 
or Thessaly with the comforting feeling that we, at 
least, have done all we could. The altruism of the 
nineteenth century is wonderful, when fully aroused. 


And meanwhile, Jones, the Mayor of Toledo, 
utterly ignores the law of supply and demand, he 
who has solemnly sworn to uphold all law. (And 
the most peculiar part of it all is that he is gener- 
ous, not with the city funds, but with his own.) 
He has not written to the Pope to save Sefiorita 
Cisneros, nor to the Sultan to be gentler with the 
Armenians. He simply—now that he owns oil- 
wells — remembers the time when he worked on 
one for wages. And remembering it he does 
not argue that as he once had to take his medi- 
cine, so now others will have to take theirs. He 
works his men eight hours a day, while others, 
profiting by the law of supply and demand, are 
working their men twelve. He says that machinery 
has cheapened the production of oil, and thinks that 
the capitalist should not reap all the benefit of this. 
He actually invites his employees to his house—not 
once in the year in the character of a benefactor, 
but often, as a host, with his other guests, with ‘the 
very best people’? of Toledo. Then, most mar- 
velous of all, at the end of the year he divides part 
of his profits among them. 


Mayor Jones is altogether a peculiar man, and 
in nothing more than in this, that he seems to 
have forgotten all about posterity. He gives his 
benefits—or as he would call it ‘¢ justice ’’—to the 
living, and lets poor posterity rustle for itself. We 
all know that the ordinary workingman of to-day has 
no inclination and no time for improving himself. 
Unless out of a job how many of them ever could go 
to a library or to a picture gallery? So, as wise 
men, we who have the time and the culture to 
enjoy our money, keep it as long as we can, and 
then leave it to the public works for the benefit 
of posterity, which we hope may be able to benefit 
by it. It is very evident that posterity will never 
raise a monument to Mayor Jones unless he mends 
his ways and caters a little more to it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MISTAKES IN IRISH 


Monrcriair, Cotorapo, August 16, 1897. 
Tue Epiror or THE CuHap—Boox: 


ILL you grant me, as an Irishman, the 
medium of the Chap-Book to correct 
a very common error made by Amer- 


ican and English writers when they 
attempt to use Irish dialect? An example of it oc- 
curs in Mr. Brander Matthews’s sketch «* A Glimpse 
of the Under-World”’ in the mid-August number 
of the Chap-Book, where an Irish laundress is made 
to say ‘*I know which ind of the egg the chick ’ll 
be after chippin’—every time.’? This use of 
‘* after ’’ seems no less absurd to the Irish than to 
the English or American reader, for it is not an 
Irish idiom. An Irishman might say ‘‘ the chick 
was just afther chippin’ the egg’’ meaning ‘‘ the 
chick had just chipped the egg,’’ but he would never 
use the word ‘‘after’’ in this way with a future 
tense. ‘**To be afther doin’’’ something means 
“<to have just done ’’ it, not to be about to do it, 
and it is a perfectly logical, if rather cumbrous, form 
of expression. 

Another common mistake in writers of alleged 
Irish dialect is the use of ‘‘ forninst’’ in the sense 
of ‘* against.” It means only ‘‘ opposite to,’’ in a 
local sense, never ‘‘ opposed to.’” Paddy’s favorite 
attitude in politics is not ‘¢ forninst the government,”’ 
but ‘agin the government.’” 

Yours respectfully, 
Georce CLaRKE. 








“ECHOES OF HALCYON 
DAYS” 


New York, Aug. 19, 1897. 
144 Nassau St. 
Hersert S. Stone & Co., 


IRS:—I am in receipt of your issue of August 
S 15th, containing a notice of above entitled 
book. You have so evidently—because of 
my insistence on a review—gone out of your 
way to vent your spleen on the writer that the venom 
is apparent, and reacts on ‘‘critic’’ rather than 
author. My volume has been favorably noticed 
by the competent and well-balanced critics of our 
leading papers and periodicals—including New York 
Sun, Herald, and Times, Boston Globe, Hartford 
Courant, Philadelphia Ledger—that the comments 
of your sheet (which our Evening Post has stigma- 
tized as meretricious) ‘‘pass by me as the idle 
wind which I respect not.’’ 

The only reason I do not consign it (as yet) to 
the waste basket is, that you charge me with literary 
theft of Gardette’s ‘* Fire Fiend,’’ whereas I have 
never seen or heard of the poem or the author. 
Unless you publish this letter, ungarbled, in your 


next issue, in exoneration of myself, and publish it 
as prominently as your remarks, I will sue you for 
libel in the premises. Yours, 
M. A. Lesser. 

[The editor of THe Cuapr-Boox has much 
pleasure in publishing Mr. Lesser’s letter, not so 
much for the statements it contains, as for its unpar- 
alleled beauties of style. It is sufficiently evident 
that a sense of humor must have pa *d by Mr. 
Lesser ‘‘like the idle wind’’ which ne respects 
not. } 








PANAMA 


WO towers the old Cathedral lifts 
Above the sea-walled town, — 
The wild pine bristles from their rifts, 


The runners dangle down; 
In either turret, staves in hand, 
All day the mongrel ringers stand 
And sound, far over bay and land, 
The Bells of Panama. 


Loudly the cracked bells, overhead, 

Of San Francisco ding, 
With Santa Ana, La Merced, 

Felipe, answering; 
Banged all at once, and four times four, 
Morn, noon, and night, the more and more 
Clatter and clang with huge uproar 

The Bells of Panama. 


From out their roosts the bellmen see 
The red-tiled roofs below, — 
The Plaza folk that lazily 
To mass and cockpit go,— 
Then pound afresh, with clamor fell, 
Each ancient, broken, thrice-blest bell, 
Till thrice our mouths have cursed as well 
The Bells of Panama. 


The Cordillera guards the main 
As when Pedrarias bore 
The cross, the castled flag of Spain, 
To the Pacific shore; 
The tide still ebbs a league from quay, 
The buzzards scour the emptied Bay: 
«« There ’s a heretic to sing to-day,— 
Come out! Come out! ’’— still seem to say 
The Bells of Panama. 
Epmunp CLarENCE STEDMAN. 
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POMPE FUNEBRE 


** A wind-swept sky, 
The waste of Moorland, stretching to the West; 
The sea, low-moaning in a strange unrest — 

A sea gull’s cry. 


“* Washed by the tide, 
The rocks lie sullen in the waning light; 
The foam breaks in long strips of hungry white. 
Dissatisfied.” 
—BATEMAN. 





‘«In the days when the keepers of the house 
shall tremble.’ 


HEN I first saw the Sexton he was 
standing motionless behind a stone. 
Presently he moved on again, paus- 


ing at times and turning right and 
left with that nervous, jerky motion that always 
chills me. 

His path lay across the blighted moss and with- 
ered leaves, scattered in moist layers along the bank 
of the little brown stream, and I, wondering what 
his errand might be, followed, passing silently over 
the rotting forest mould. Once or twice he heard 
me, for I saw him stop short, a blot of black and 
orange in the sombre woods, but he always started 
on again, hurrying at times as though the dead 
might grow impatient. 

For the Sexton that I followed through the No- 
vember forest was one of those small creatures that 
God has sent to bury little things that die alone in 
the world. Undertaker, sexton, mute and grave- 
digger in one, this thing, robed in black and orange, 
buries all things that die unheeded by the world. 
And so they call it, this little beetle in black and 
orange—the ‘* Sexton.”’ 

How he hurried! I looked up into the grey sky, 
where ashen branches, interlaced, swayed in unfelt 
winds, and I heard the dry leaves rattle in the tree- 
tops, and the thud of acorns on the mould. A 
sombre bird peeped at me from a heap of brush, 
then ran pattering over the leaves like a rat. 

The Sexton had reached a bit of broken ground 
and was scrambling over sticks and gulleys toward 
a brown tuft of withered grass above. I dared not 
help him, — besides I could not bring myself to touch 
him,— he was so horribly absorbed in his errand. 

I halted for a moment. The eagerness of this 
live creature to find his dead and handle it,— the 
odor of death and decay in this little forest-world 
where I had waited for spring when Lys moved 
among the flowering gorse, singing like a throstle in 
the wind, —all this troubled me; and I lagged 
behind. 

The Sexton pattered over the dead grass, raising 
his seared eyes at every wave of wind. The wind 
brought sadness with it, the scent of lifeless trees, 
the vague rustle of gorse-buds, yellow and dry as 
paper flowers. 

Along the stream, rotting water-plants, scorched 
and frost-blighted, lay massed above the mud. I 


saw their pallid stems, swaying like worms in the 
listless current. 

The Sexton had reached a mouldering stump, 
and now he seemed undecided. I sat down on a 
fallen tree, moist and bleached, that crumbled un- 
der my touch leaving a stale odor in the air. Over- 
head a crow rose heavily and flapped out into the 
moorland; the wind rattled the stark black-thorns; 
a single drop of rain touched my cheek. I looked 
into the stream for some sign of life; there was 
nothing except a shapeless creature that might have 
been a blind-worm, lying belly upward on the mud 
bottom. I touched it with a stick. It was stiff and 
dead. 

The wind among the sham, paper-like gorse-buds 
filled the wood with a silken rustle. I put out my 
hand and touched a yellow blossom; it felt like an 
immortelle on a funeral-pillow. 

The Sexton had moved on again;— something, 
perhaps a musty spider’s web had stuck to one leg, 
and he dragged it as he labored on through the 
wood. Some little field-mouse, torn by weasel or 
kestrel,—some crushed mole,— some tiny dead 
pile of fur or feather lay somewhere in the world, 
stricken by God or man or brother creature. And 
the Sexton knew it,— how, God knows. But he 
knew it and hurried on to his tryst with the dead. 

His path now lay along the edge of a tidal inlet 
from the Groix river. I iooked down at the grey 
water through the leafless branches and I saw a 
small snake, head raised, swim from a submerged 
clot of weeds in a shadow of a rock. There was a 
curlew too, somewhere in the black swamp, whose 
dreary, persistent call cursed the silence. 

I wondered when the Sexton would fly. For he 
could fly if he chose, and it is only when the dead 
are near, very near, that he creeps. The soiled 
mass of cob-web still stuck to him, and his progress 
was a little impeded by it. Once I saw a small 
brown and white spider, striped like a zebra, run- 
ning swiftly in his tracks, but the Sexton turned 
and raised his two-clubbed forelegs in a horrid, 
imploring attitude, that still had something of 
menace in it, and the spider backed away and 
sidled under a stone. 

When anything that is dying, sick and close to 
death, falls upon the face of the earth, something 
moves in the blue above, floating like a moat. 
Then another, then others. These specks that 
grow out of the fathomless azure vault are buzzards. 
They come to wait for Death. 

The Sexton also arranges rendezvous with Death 
—but never waits—Death must arrive the first. 

When the heavy clover is ablaze with painted 
wings, when bees hum and blunder among the 
sweet-thorn, or pass by like swift, singing bullets, 
the Sexton snaps open his black and orange wings 
and hums across the clover with the bees. Death 
in a scented garden, the tokens of the plague on a 
fair, young breast, the grey flag of fear in the face 
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of one who reels into the arms of Death—these 
must be and will be to the End. But the Sexton, 
scrambling in the lap of spring, folding his sleek 
wings, unfolding them, to ape the buzz of bees, 
passing over sweet clover tops to the putrid flesh 
that summons him,—this thing is wrong—so wrong 
that I know whatever has made it so is cursed with 
a curse, foul as sin, blacker than the shroud of the 
Black Priest. I know this now,—but, as I stole 
silently in the wake of the Sexton, I did not know 
it. For, although the Purple Emperor lay frothing, 
wracked with convulsions, tearing at the Arrow- 
Mark on his forehead, they never told me till after- 
ward,—long, long, afterward, when the skeleton of 
Jacques Sorgues collapsed and crackled into a heap 
of blood-soaked bones in my very arms. 

The Sexton was running now, running fast, trail- 
ing the cob-webs over twigs and mud. The 
edge of the wood was near, for I could see the 
winter wheat, like green scenery in a theatre, 
stretching for miles across the cliffs, crude as painted 
grass. And, as I crept through the brittle forest- 
fringe, I saw a figure lying, face downward, in the 
wheat,—a girl’s slender form, limp, motionless. 
The Sexton darted under her breast. Then I cried 
out, and threw myself beside her, crying, ‘¢ Lys!”? 
**Lys!’? And as I cried, the icy rain burst out 
across the moors, and the trees dashed their stark 
limbs together till the whole spectral forest tossed 
and danced, and the wind roared among the cliffs. 

And through the dance of death, Lys trembled 
in my arms, and sobbed and clung to me, murmur- 
ing that the Purple Emperor was dead; but the 
wind wore the words from her white lips and 
flung them out across the sea, where the winter 
lightning lashed the stark heights of Groix. 

Then, the fear of death was stilled in my soul 
and I raised her from the ground, holding her close. 

And I saw the Sexton, just beyond us, hurry 
across the ground and seek shelter under a little 
dead sky-lark, stiff-winged, muddy, lying alone in 
the rain. Ropert W. CHAMBERS. 








REMEMBRANCE 


THINK that we retain of our dead friends 
And absent ones no general portraiture; 
That perfect memory does not long endure, 
But fades and fades until our own life ends. 
Unconsciously, forgetfulness attends 
That grief for which there is no other cure, 
But leaves of each lost one some record sure, — 
A look, an act, a tone, —something that lends 
Relief and consolation, not regret. 
Even that poor mother mourning her dead child, 
Whose agonizing eyes with tears are wet, 
Whose bleeding heart cannot be reconciled 
Unto the grave’s embrace,— even she shall yet 
Remember only when her babe first smiled! 
Joun H. Boner. 








AN OPENING FOR 


BEGINNERS 


LEARNED English critic, who is reader 

A to a great London publishing house, 

once told sold some of us who were 

gathering crumbs from his table that 

nine-tenths of the novels submitted to him in manu- 

script were practically damned by che end of the 

first chapter. When, however, we asked him how 

he should advise the young writer to begin his novel, 

or what author he should hold up as a model, he 
merely smiled and remained indulgently silent. 

Since then, I have come to feel that his silence 
was due to an unwillingness to seem trite (it’s dif- 
ferent when you are doing the thing on paper, for 
you can ignore the advisee’s impatience). For 
now, if I were asked what English novel had the 
most perfect opening chapter, I should unhesitatingly 
answer—providing I had read them all—<< Pen- 
dennis.’’ Indeed, each time you read this chapter 
it seems more wonderful: it is very short, the short- 
est in the book, and yet in the seven pages you have 
a complete expression of Thackeray’s.genius, —wit, 
humour, admirable form, exquisite style. 

The very first paragraph should be given the place 
of honour in all the rhetorics. Adequately to phrase 
my admiration for it is too risky an experiment in 
superlatives. ‘* One fine morning,”’’ it begins, ‘in 
the full London season, Major Arthur Pendennis 
came over from his lodgings, according to his cus- 
tom, to breakfast at a certain club in Pall Mall, of 
which he was a chief ornament.’’ Note the surety 
of touch, the complete equipoise of the master; finish 
the paragraph, and you have, in the description of 
Major Pendennis’s externals, a vignette that it would 
be impossible to match, even in that much abused 
author (whom a literary convention requires me to 
drag in at this point), the creator of Samuel Pick- 
wick. But suppose for a moment that Dickens had 
written it; then, whenever the Major reappeared 
we should be told about the wig, the tiny crow’s 
feet, the buttons from his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, and the seal ring, over and over again. 
The brilliancy of the description would be dimmed 
by constant rehandling. Thackeray’s sense of form, 
however, is too fine to permit him to repeat himself. 
He draws the picture in such a clear, clean-cut 
fashion that he feels we are sure of the Major once 
for all. Throughout the rest of the book all that he 
does is to add to the canvas little delicious strokes 
of elaboration. 

Given, then, the appearance of the man, Thack- 
eray proceeds to detail the Major’s hour at the club, 
— his particular table by the window, his breakfast, 
his morning’s mail. It is apparently straightfor- 
ward narrative, but narrative consummately written 
entirely for the purpose of exposition. The matter 
of the letters is the cleverest bit of form in the chap- 
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ter. You usually feel when several letters are given 
in the beginning of a book, that the author lacks in- 
genuity, that he has adopted the device of corres- 
spondence for the purpose of preliminary exposition, 
because it is such a simple, easy device; it saves him 
much trouble with his construction, — and it is usually 
as artificial as the explanatory soliloquies in the first 
scenes ofa play. 

But here, as usual, Thackeray’s art transcends 
artificiality. After he has brought Major Pendennis 
to his club, it is perfectly natural to make him look 
at his morning’s mail. And it is done in the most 
deftly leisurely manner, with little gossipy details of 
almost ostentatious insignificance, yet every detail 
wonderfully expressive. We have in a paragraph 
the Major’s social position, with humourous sugges- 
tions of snobbery and quiet dignity; we see him 
reading the polite notes from the Marquis of Steyne 
and the Bishop of Ealing, ‘‘ gracefully, and with 
the more satisfaction, because Glowery, the Scotch 
surgeon, breakfasting opposite to him, was looking 
on, and hating him for having so many invitations 
which nobody ever sent to Glowery.”’ 

Finally comes the double letter from Clavering 
St. Mary’s. The first enclosure, to ‘* My dear 
Major Pendennis,’’ gives a slight but perfectly dis- 
tinct outline of the distressed gentlewoman who 
signs herself his ‘* unhappy affectionate sister, Helen 
Pendennis.’’ The second, to ‘* My dear Uncle,’’ 
from Arthur Pendennis, Jr., declaring his passion 
for Miss Fotheringay of the Theatres Royal, Drury 
Lane and Crow Street, is a marvelously sympathetic 
expression of boyish vanity, dignity, and ill-concealed 
apprehension. If the book ended here, a clever 
reader could construct the younger Arthur perfectly 
to his satisfaction, and, by a shrewd induction, he 
could have a fair idea of Captain Costigan and _ his 
daughter, Miss Fotheringay, from Arthur’s pompous 
description of those engaging personages. 

Then in this delightfully indirect way Thackeray 
describes the effect of the last two notes on the 
Major: ‘¢ When the Major had concluded the per- 
usal of this letter’? (mote the slightly humorous 
gravity of the phrase), ‘‘his countenance assumed 
an expression of such rage and horror that Glowry, 
the surgeon, felt in his pocket for his lancet, which 
he always carried in his card case, and thought his 
respected friend was going into a fit.”” The intro- 
duction of Glowry in the chapter is more than justi- 
fied. Then the Major ‘‘quitted his breakfast table 
for the adjoining writing-room, and there ruefully 
wrote off refusals to the Marquis, the Earl, the 
Bishop, and all his entertainers; and he ordered his 
servant to take places in the mail-coach for that 
evening, of course charging the sum which he dis- 
bursed for the seats to the account of the widow 
and the young scapegrace of whom he was the 
guardian.’’ 

Thus the chapter ends; and we have in seven 
pages of the most exquisite English learned what it 


would take an ordinary writer three chapters to tell. 
We have met, even if indirectly, the principal per- 
sonages of the drama (except that most adorable of 
youths, Harry Foker); their characters and even 
little idiosyncrasies are suggested; we have the time, 
the place, the motives of the story clearly indicated 
—so clearly that we know up to a certain artistic 
point what logically to expect. And all this, I 
repeat, in seven pages. As a piece of form, it 
amazes me; as a piece of style— well, I desist, for 
fear of arousing the same kind of amazement that 
Dr. George Birbeck Hill felt when he considered 
the fatuity of a certain Harvard preacher who had 
delivered a glowing eulogy on Moses. 

The Young Writer, to whom this recommenda- 
tion is addressed, is, however, urged to consider 
what was in Thackeray’s case the price of perfec- 
tion. (Even the great decalographer went wrong 
on one occasion.) In giving us this perfect piece 
of form at the beginning of the book he came too 
near wrecking the form—using the term in its larger 
sense—of the first volume of Pendennis; for, as the 
first chapter was an afterthought (it sounds like a 
bull), there is, between the Major’s departure from 
his club and his arrival at Clavering St. Mary’s, a 
parenthesis of so many chapters that a critical reader 
emerges slightly irritated. But the book has been 
out now forty-eight years, and has already caused 
some talk. Pierre La Ross. 








THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


N general, it may be questioned if the great 
doings of the world very much affect indi- 
vidual life. Cicero wrote De Oratore in the 
year of Czsar’sdeath. Goethe was absorbed 

in the experiments of Saint Hillaire and Cuvier 
when the news of the French Revolution of 1830 
had reached Weimar. Dr. Johnson, ‘¢ Sir, would 
not give half a guinea to live under one form of 
government rather than another.’’? Ordinarily, it is 
safer to exaggerate personal than political influences 
in accounting for literature. The true historic esti- 
mate of an event is rarely made, as its just influence 
is rarely felt, within the lifetime of the eye-witnesses 
of it. Who will state the precise importance of the 
Cuban or Cretan insurrection? And who will 
blame Messrs. Crane and Davis if they have not 
been ‘‘ inspired ’’ by the impact of these spectacles 
upon their minds? Are not writers likely to do their 
best with subjects of their own choice, which occur 
to them forcibly, in a large degree because they have 
chosen them? Are not poets laureate so generally 
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stupid because they were harnessed to the passing 
show? Is not the du/ce, to use old Dominie 
Mitchell’s distinction, usually more palatable, topic- 
ally speaking, than the wti/e? If Byronand Shelley, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, Southey and Landor 
wrote well, was it largely, or to any appreciable 
extent, because they underwent the ‘¢ concussion,’’ 
as Godwin said, of the French Revolution? 

It is with such obstinate questionings and misgiv- 
ings, perhaps, that one takes up Professor Dowden’s 
** Princeton Lectures’? on Zhe French Revolution 
and English Literature, and one is not at all sure 
that he has struck the right balance. The book 
brings one such a flood of agreeable sensations, with 
its bold sallies of logic, its picturesque enumeration, 
its ebullient rhetoric and generous scholarship, and 
its touches of Hibernian humor and sentiment, that 
one is inclined to forgive him if he has not. And 
his fling at Ibsen, his three allusions to Lamb’s cal- 
low days of criticism (Professor Dowden was very 
true to his prejudices in omitting to say ‘‘ Charles ”’ 
Lamb), and his unfulfilled ** desire to contribute 
something ’’ to the study of Burke, are trifles, in a 
work of such grasp and magnitude. Some of his 
most inconclusive statements, from their very ex- 
uberance, find a tight place in the memory. 
«* When the Bastille fell,’’ he says, ‘* what was it 
but the fulfillment of the unaccomplished work of 
John Howard?’’ Again, ‘* August 15th was 
Bonaparte’s birthday; but Calais was not gay, nor 
was the heart of Wordsworth.’’ Professor Dow- 
den’s ardor is contagious. Cowper and Southey, 
Burns and Shelley and Byron, were each and all 
‘*ardent,’’ in fact, about everybody but Landor 
and Crabbe. One rather wonders that even they 
escaped the luminous glow of Professor Dowden’s 
sympathy. As to Wordsworth, no one who, with 
Professor Dowden, has ‘¢ got as far’’ as the tenth 
book of «* The Prelude’’ will disbelieve his tran- 
quility, or lay much store by the tradition that his 
‘* imaginative fervor again and again exhausted his 
physical strength.’’ And it seems a slight overreach 
of zeal to make Burns’s ‘*'To a Mouse”’ and the 
moral of the ‘* Ancient Mariner’ reflect the Revo- 
lutionary sentiment of fraternity. 

Professor Dowden makes one discern the unique 
place which the French Revolution holds among 
modern political disturbances. Its keynote was 
«¢ simplication,’’ its aim ‘* a return to nature.’’ It 
induced Fox to cultivate an indifference to cocked 
hats and red-heeled bots; and Southey and Landor 
to cut their hair short and give up hair powder and 
silver shoe-buckles. ‘Thomas Day, the author of 
«« Sandford and Merton,’’ reared two girls, accord- 
ing to the manual of Rousseau’s Emi/e, intending 
that the one who would keep the closest to Nature 
should become his wife, and died, otherwise mar- 
ried, of concussion of the brain—-while trying to 
apply the same principle to equine training. Scott 
wrote a poem, ‘*‘ The Vision of Don Roderick,’’ 


for the relief of the Portuguese. ‘In its direct and 
immediate influence,’’ Professor Dowden says, 
««the genius of the Revolution did an injury to art; 
it tended to convert the poet into a declaimer. 

In its remote effects the gain was real 
and great. Audacities of the imaginations became 
easy and natural.”’ 

Besides the poets of the ‘* Romantic’’ move- 
ment, the precursors and theorists of the Revolution 
are characterized, and their writings analyzed. 
Among the latter are Brown’s ‘¢ Aestimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times’’ (1757); 
Hannah More’s ‘* Thoughts on the Importance of 
the Manners of the Great to General Society ’’ 
(1788), and her ‘* Village Politics’? (1793); 
Paine’s ‘*Common Sense’’ (1776); Godwin’s 
«« Enquiry Concerning Political Justice’’ (1793), 
and the didactic novel, **Caleb Williams,’’ and 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s «« Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman,’’ and ‘* Wrongs of Woman, or Maria,’’ 
which sustained about the same relation to the 
*« Vindication’? as ‘*Caleb Williams’’ did to 
Godwin’s political pamphlet. <* So far from being 
of the school of modern socialism,’’ says Professor 
Dowden, ‘*¢ Godwin was an uncompromising indi- 
vidualist.’” Everything of the nature of co-operation 
was repellent to his mind. ‘As for penegyric,’’ 
Southey wrote, ‘*I never yet praised living being ex- 
cept Mary Wollstonecraft.’’ Professor Dowden 
humorously dismissed her writings with the remark: 
«« Possibly a female physician is not always the most 
judicious adviser in the moral maladies of her sex.’’ 

Coleridge contemplated the Revolution as a 
thinker. Liberty, in the end, he sorrowfully ad- 
mitted, could not be realized by society. ‘*It be- 
longs to the individual man, so far as he is pure, 
and inflamed with the love and adoration of God in 
Nature.’’ Wordsworth was at one time prepared 
to risk his life for France, though it is doubtful if the 
Convention would have accepted of his oratory. 
The Revolution, Professor Dowden says, lifted 
Byron out of his egotism, and made Shelley look 
from cloudland tothe earth. Shelley was ‘‘ deficient 
in the power of original thought,’’ and received en 
4/oc the system imposed upon him by Godwin. He 
came the nearest to testing in his individual life the 
body of doctrine set forth in ‘¢ Political Justice.’’ 
We have not space to express our hearty dissent from 
Professor Dowden’s explanation of Shelley. Suf- 
fice it to say that we prefer Mr. Bagehot’s, or even 
John Addington Symond’s. 

Georce Merriam Hype. 
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A PLEA 


EFORE the writers of to-day a harder 
problem lies 
Than that which stood before the men 
who ’ve won the laureled prize. 


When Shakespeare was a novice at the art of writ- 
ing plays, 

He ’d no such competition as the men of modern 
days; 


For when on paper first he put his pathos and his 
wit, 

The plays of William Shakespeare were of course as 
yet unwrit. 


And so it was with Milton, when he sought life’s 
richest pelf, 
He never had a foeman like his highly honored self. 


Nor was there ever on the shelves in Addison’s 
great day 
Another gentle essayist to tourney for the bay. 


And wondrous-witted Thackeray, in battling for his 
fame, 

Was not confronted everywhere by his own cher- 
ished name. 


And so, ye critics, gently deal with those poor 
wights who now 

Are struggling for the wreath that fame puts on the 
worthy brow; 


For it is true, past question, that the race is harder 
won, 

Because of what these giants of the gloried past have 
done. 


Discourage not the running, if it seem not very fast, 
By flaunting in the runner’s eyes the records of the 
past; 


But with your cheering plaudits nerve him on to do 
his best, 

And let the laurels go to those who may survive the 
test; 


And for those weary souls who fail—whate’er the 
reason be, 
Grant them the consolation of your silent sympathy. 
Joun Kenprick Banos. 


MR. CHAPMAN ON WHIT- 
MAN 


AN ENGLISH REPLY 


R. John Jay Chapman uses an American 
sledgehammer to crush our English il- 
lusions. Backed up on the one hand 
by the Saturday Review and by our 

national crass prejudice on the other — both of which 


of course form the bulwark of English critical opinion 
— we had hailed Walt Whitman with open arms as 
the microcosm of America. Having discovered 
Whitman, we thought to rest content with the assur- 
ance that the problem our American cousin had long 
presented to our naive, not to say imbecile, compre- 
hension was at last solved. We could ‘*place”’ 
every American unerringly now at a glance. It 
comforted us to know that each one was ‘‘a simple, 
separate person ;’” above all it delighted us to be 
confirmed in our opinion that American democracy 
en masse was a huge, irresistible, gross monster 
bred of Modernity such as we had expected, and to 
be able from the barren heights of our own antiquity 
to survey the monster, epitomized in convenient 
form, with curious gaze. 

Oxford, in a word, having long entertained in 
secret the conviction that every American was a pic- 
turesque savage, was entirely satisfied to accept a 
barbarian like Walt Whitman for the representative 
of America. We English positively jumped at the 
idea. But it was all a mistake. Mr. Chapman 
reserved for us a most rude awakening, and with 
horrible ingeniousness bode his time until we had 
sunk utterly into our satisfied slumber, that the shock 
might be all the greater. My fear for him now is 
rather lest he grow giddy with victory. We are 
his dumbfounded captives, bound hand and foot. 
English Criticism throws up the sponge. We stand 
convicted of the guiltiest ignorance and incapacity. 
With that insufferable cocksureness which is our 
racial characteristic we had one and all laid it down 
that nothing English flourished in America and that 
in America there was nothing but what was mighty 
and original. We believed, as we understood Whit- 
man to believe, that every tramway conductor in 
America was the Modern Man and the man of the 
future. We credited the assumption that American 
navvies went about with a brawny arm round each 
other’s neck, and we grew fond of the idea. We 
wove round the “States a mantle of monstrous, of 
superhuman, potentialities. 

And Mr. Chapman has come forward and put us 
to the blush. Unmerciful Mr. Chapman! What? 
Is American life to be likened to our own? Are 
American journalists and men of letters, American 
men and women of the world, American navvies 
even, and the very tramway conductors, of the self- 
same clay as we? Such is the truth Mr. Chap- 
man reveals naked to us. Our piteous English 
fabric of illusion crumbles. Walt Whitman is a 
proven fraud, and there is nothing for it but to talk 
henceforth of Mr. Whitman, as Mr. Chapman 
would like to do did he consider him respectable 
enough. 

After a perusal of the essay entitled «* Walt Whit- 
man,’’ the question at once arises, which is the 
greater, the naive simplicity with which the writer 
passes judgment on the methods of English criticism, 
or his perverse incomprehension of the man whom 
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it was his apparent purpose to study? Concerning 
the critics, whom he taxes with simplicity, as sim- 
ple-minded persons are wont to do, the charge is 
one of those it is both awkward and invidious for 
the accused themselves to disprove. As for Whit- 
man, all one can say is that Mr. Chapman’s is 
hardly the spirit in which to judge him. 

There are two obvious ways of attacking Walt 
Whitman, and disparaging at once the man and his 
book, and Mr. Chapman is familiar with both. 
One is to paint the man luridly, and to draw the 
inference that the horrid glare is reflected in the 
book. The other is to declare the book artless, and 
argue the man a clod. 

Oddly enough the former is, as a rule, a British 
method. It answered its purpose with Byron for a 
time, it still answers with Shelley. Only in the 
case of Mr. Chapman’s criticism of Whitman, is 
it carried to perfection. His theory of Walt Whit- 
man, the Tramp, is English suburbanism more 
deftly put. At bottom it is naught but the revolt of 
the middle class against whoever leaves middle 
ways. Whether he wrote it or not, Mr. Chap- 
man’s indictment of Walt Whitman may be summed 
in the phrase: Walt Whitman was nota respect- 
able member of society. We all know what 
the phrase means and always has meant. In fact, 
the great word immoral, that byword with the 
British public, finds here its place. Nobody among 
us ever did anything worth speaking of without 
being branded with the epithet. Apparently it is 
the same in America. Whitman did not move in 
middle-class circles or middle circles of any kind. 
The evident inference is he knew naught of human 
relations, was ignorant of life (Walt Whitman ig- 
norant of life!), was an.outcast, and his book is a 
book for pariahs. 

The converse plan of attack is quite as deliber- 
ately unfair and not a whit more straightforward. 
Take Leaves of Grass end gauge it with the standard 
measure that applies, for example, to Wordsworth. 
Dally in playful irony with the canons of criticism, 
which you have license to liken to the Lord’s 
prayer. Then proceed tacitly to apply the self- 
same canons, and damn Leaves of Grass in their 
name. This is Mr. Chapman’s way, and there is 
none better. It serves to prove that Walt Whit- 
man lacked art such as our minor poets are profi- 
cient in, and was ignorant of the technique they 
have at their fingers’ ends. It demonstrates by the 
absurd method that Whitman had no style and no 
ideas, for he neither versified like Austin Dobson 
nor composed with even John Davidson’s ingeni- 
ousness. The desirable conclusion is thus led up to 
that Walt Whitman, as a man, was inconsiderable, 
since his book is found wanting. He wrote without 
art; he was, therefore, without culture. Uncultured, 
he was inhuman, ignorant of men and of life, and 
there remains but to set down, as Mr. Chapman 
does complacently and in triumph, without either a 


reservation or an apology, the astounding dictum, 
to sum up Walt Whitman of all men, that his out- 
look upon the world was narrow and crooked. 

Having outlawed the man, and turned up our 
noses at what he gave us, would it be right to resist 
the further call of duty and not to contest also the 
relation between his work and himself? Impera- 
tively we must prove it hollow, and demonstrate its 
falsity. The man wasnothing. What he did was 
less. Not even the manner of his doing it was 
genuine. Armed with our own sincerity we dare 
Walt Whitman to humbugus any longer. We play 
the audacious trump card of suburban villadom, and 
Pecksniff hurls ‘*‘hypocrite’’ at Walt Whitman. 
A little daring will carry through the most monstrous 
enterprise. Society may call Whitmanconventional 
if it but brazen out its attitude, the journalist call 
his work untrue if he be a dare-devil of journalism, 
the artificial critic lay it down, provided it be un- 
waveringly that his view of life was a make-believe. 
It may even be humbly submitted to Mr. Chapman’s 
judgment whether the enterprise, however monstrous, 
be not after all on the whole an easy one. From 
the standpoint of secure minds that attempt no ad- 
ventures, Whitman’s mission may be laughed at in 
safety, and when we praise the Lord for that we are 
not great, we gather assurance to mock at what we 
call his bigness. Lastly. It is always safe to call 
feeling clap-trap, because the world ever clutches at 
the charge as a cloak to hide its own incapacity for 
feeling anything at all. 

Mr. Chapman, however, does himself a gross 
injustice. It is not to be doubted he feels Walt 
Whitman’s supremacy, possibly he may even realize 
unconsciously how widely and how deeply the poet 
read life. Only in his capacity as critic Mr. Chap- 
man chafed under a two-fold burthen. In the first 
place, there is nothing less original nowadays than 
to praise Whitman. In the second, Mr. Chap- 
man laboured under the irritation brought on, quite 
understandably, by Whitmanism. It is observable 
that the American mind yearns for culture at any 
price. To have uncultured Whitman greeted as,the 
greatest poet of America must have galled many, 
and Mr. Chapman amongst others. Our excuse in 
England is the sickliness of our own culture, and 
that Whitman’s voice was more vivifying to us than 
can be imagined. For the rest, it may be a con- 
solation to Mr. Chapman to know that the British 
public still thinks Whitman immoral, and the French 
public calls him mad. Laurence [ERROLD. 
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WHY THEWYMPS CRIED 


HE wymps and the fairies have never 
been able to agree. Nobody quite 
knows why, though the Fairy Queen, 
who is the wisest person in the whole 

world, was once heard to say that jealousy had 
something to do withit. The fairies say, however, 
that they would never dream of being jealous of 
people who live at the back of the sun and do not 
know manners; while the wymps say it would be 
absurd to be jealous of any one who lives at the 
front of the sun and cannot take a joke. All the 
same, the Fairy Queen is always right, so somebody 
must certainly be jealous of somebody; and it is 
well known that, if the wymps and the fairies are 
invited to the same party, it is sure to end in a 
quarrel, It is really a wonder that the Fairy Queen 
has not lost patience with the wymps long ago; but 
people say that she has more affection for her 
naughty little subjects at the back of the sun than 
any one would imagine; and the Fairy Queen is so 
wonderful that it is quite possible to believe this. 

Once, matters became so serious that there would 
have been a real war if the Queen had not called 
an assembly of her subjects on the spot — which 
happened to be on the roof of a blacksmith’s forge — 
and asked them what the fuss was all about. 

«* Please, your Majesty,’’ said one fairy, half 
crying; ‘‘the wymps shut me up at the back of the 
sun for fifteen days, and they gave me nothing to 
eat, your Majesty; they said that if I could n’t take 
a joke I couldn’t take anything. And I should 
never wish to take one of their jokes, please your 
Majesty.”’ 

««Do not trouble about that,’’ said the Fairy 
Queen, gravely. ‘‘ For my part, I shall never 
expect you to take a joke from any one. Now, 
Capricious, what have they done to you?’’ she 
added, as another fairy, with a round dimpled face 
came forward in a great hurry. 

«« Please, your Majesty,’’ began Capricious, 
trying to make a very cheerful voice sound extremely 
doleful: «« I found a wymp in the nursery, after the 
children had gone to bed; and he was quite upset 
because the Wymp King had made a joke, and no 
one could see it; and he asked me to go behind the 
sun with him, so that I might help him to see 
the joke that the King had made. But when I got 
there, your Majesty, I said it was much too dark to 
see anything, and I was not at all surprised that no 
one could see the King’s jokes; and the King was so 
angry that he ordered me to be poked through the 
sun again; and here I am, please your Majesty.”’ 

Her Majesty smiled approvingly. 

«* You have made a joke worth two of the Wymp 
King’s,’’ she said; ‘and I shall appoint you as a 
reward to go to Wympland with a message from 
me. Do not trouble to thank me,’’ she added, as 
the round dimpled face of Capricious grew a little 


crestfallen, ‘‘for there is no time. The sun is just 
going to rise, and the moment it is above the horizon 
you must go straight through it once more, and tell 
the King that I invite him to breakfast in Fairyland. 
And now I must be off, for I have a smile to paint 
on the face of every child in the world before it 
wakes.”’ 

So the Fairy Queen flew away to paint a million 
or two of the most beautiful smiles in the world; 
and the other fairies popped down through the roof 
and did all the blacksmith’s work for him, and 
dropped a nice divan on his pillow just to show they 
had been there; and Capricious sat on the edge of 
the chimney-pot until the sun came above the hori- 
zon, and it was time for her to take the Queen’s 
message to Wympland. 

The Wymp King knew better than to retuse the 
Queen’s invitation to breakfast; so he yawned three 
hundred and fifty-four times, rubbed his eyes to 
keep them open—for it is a well-known thing that 
the Wymp King is nearly always asleep—and 
started off in the direction of Fairyland. The 
Queen was as pleased to see him as if he had never 
been naughty at all; but, of course, she was far too 
much of a queen to let him guess that he was really 
there to be scolded. So she made him sit next to 
her at breakfast, and gave him a cup of stinging 
nettle tea, to keep him awake, and allowed him to 
make as many jokes as he pleased. The Wymp 
King in consequence was extremely happy; and 
when the meal was over, and the Queen began to 
look stern, he had to think very hard indeed before 
he remembered that he was nothing but a naughty 
little Wymp after all. 

** This state of things cannot go on,”’ said the 
Fairy Queen. <‘* What is the use of my being a 
Queen if I am not to be obeyed ?”’ 

«« Your Majesty’s chief use is to look like a 
queen and to forgive your disobedient subjects,’’ 
said the Wymp King, who had taken so much 
stinging-nettle tea that he was almost bristling with 
jokes. 

«« Ah,’’ sighed the Fairy Queen, looking side- 
ways at the Wymp King, ‘it is not at all easy to 
rule a country like mine.’’ 

«« It is very fortunate for the country to be ruled 
by a Queen like you,’’ said the Wymp King, who 
had not been so wide awake for a thousand years. 

*««Do you think so? Then Wympland shall 
have a Queen for a change; and you shall stay here 
instead and take a holiday,’’ said her Majesty, 
promptly. The Wymp King saw that he was out- 
witted, but he would not have been a wymp if he 
had lost his temper about it; so he chuckled good- 
humouredly, and pretended not to see that he had 
really been cheated of his kingdom, and was nothing 
but a prisoner in Fairyland. However, the Fairy 
Queen gave him very little time even to keep his 
temper, for she turned him into a tortoise and sent 
him to sleep under a flower-pot in the garden; and 
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then she called for Capricious to come and help her 
to choose a Queen for Wympland. Capricious put 
her round, dimpled face on one side, and thought 
deeply for thirteen seconds and a half. 

‘There is Molly, the shoemaker’s daughter,”’ 
said Capricious, when she had finished thinking. 
«« She is seven years old, and she is almost as fond 
of sleeping as his wympish Majesty. She would 
make an excellent Queen for Wympland.”’ 

««T remember Molly,’’ said the Fairy Queen, 
thoughtfully. «She has ruled the shoemaker and 
the shoemaker’s wife and the shoemaker’s cus- 
tomers, for seven years and a half; doubtless, she 
will have no difficulty in ruling Wympland. So let 
no time be lost, Capricious, and see that Molly 
wakes up from her morning sleep and finds herself 
on the Wymp King’s throne. She will look after 
the Wymps for a time, and I shall have some peace. 
Besides,’ added the Fairy Queen, with her wise 
smile, ‘*if the Wymps can only be made to cry for 
once in their lives we shall probably have no more 
difficulty with them.”’ 

Capricious, who was just an ordinary little fairy, 
and never thought about anything much except sing- 
ing and dancing, was quite unable to understand the 
Queen’s last remark. 

«« Shall I tell Molly what she is to do when she 
gets there, please your Majesty?’’ she asked in 
rather a puzzled tone. 

««Do?’’ said the Queen. ‘* The rulers of Wymp- 
land never have to do anything. If Molly will 
only keep her subjects amused that is all they will 
expect from her.’’ 

That was how it was settled, and that was how 
Molly woke up from her morning sleep and found 
herself on the Wymp King’s throne, with four little 
Wymps standing in a row just in front of her. 
Molly stared at the throne on which she was sitting, 
stared around at the dimly lighted land of the Wymps, 
and stared at the four littke Wymps who stood and 
laughed at her. 

««Who are you?’’ she asked, opening her eyes 
as wide as she could. ‘* Are you live dolls, or 
fairies, or just other children for me to play with?’’ 

The four wymps laughed more than ever when 
she said this, and began to sing a funny little song 
all together, just to explain who they were. This 
was the song: 


«¢ We are Skilful and Wilful and Captious and Queer, 
There ’s nothing to fright you and nothing to fear, 
Four little wymps at the back of the sun, 
Brimful of wympery, rubbish and fun! 


«© You ’ll find we are wympish; but then, we ’re 
not bores, 
Though we own to a weakness for wiping off 
scores. 


Ah! Skilful and Wilful and Captious and 
Queer 


Are never far off when mischief is near! 


«« Of Kings we ’ve had many, but never a Queen, 
So bewymping a monarch we ’ve surely not seen; 
And — Skilful and Wilful and Captious and 
Queer 
Though we are — yet we know how to wel- 
come you here! 


<< You ’ll surely bewymp all the wymps you come 


near 
Besides Skilful and Wilful and Captious and 
Queer; 
By the time you have gone and your wymping 
is done 
The world will have changed at the back of 
the sun.’’ 


‘« Are you really wymps?’’ exclaimed Molly 
when the four little fellows had finished explaining 
who they were; for, like every properly educated 
child, Molly knew quite well that the wymps lived 
at the back of the sun, although she had never been 
there before. 

«<'To be sure we are,’’ answered Skilful and Wil- 
ful and Captious and Queer. 

«« And you are our new Queen.’’ 

«¢ Am I?’’ said Molly. *‘* Oh, what fun!’’ 

«< Of course it’s fun,’’ said Skilful.  «* Every- 
thing is fun up here.”’ 

<< Except the King’s jokes,”’ said Wilful. 

<< And the Fairy Queen’s commands,’’ said Cap- 
tious. 

«*« And the interference of the fairies,’’ said 
Queer. 

«« How do the fairies interfere?’’ asked Molly.’’ 

«« They come without being invited,”’ said Skilful. 

«« They don’t play fair.”’ said Wilful. 

«« They always expect to win,’’ said Captious. 

«« They cry for nothing at all,’’ said Queer. 

«<I cry sometimes,’’ observed Molly. 

«« When? ’’ asked all four in a tone of alarm. 

«« When I’m hungry,’’ said Molly, << or tired; 
or sometimes, when I tumble down; or when I feel 
cross.”’ 

«* You should never cry,’’ said Skilful in a super- 
ior tone. ‘* It takes up so much time, and when 
you’ve done crying you’ve got exactly the same 
thing to cry about as before. If you are hungry 
don’t cry but get something to eat.’” 

«« And if you ’re tired don’t cry, but go to sleep. 
Nothing could be simpler,’’ said Wilful. 

«* And if you tumble down, do n’t cry, but pick 
yourself up again,’’ said Captious. ‘*If you know 
how to tumble down properly it is the best fun in 
the world. We spend most of our time up here in 
learning new ways of tumbling down.”’ 

«« And if you are cross,’” added Queer; and then 
he stopped, and looked doubtfully at the other three. 
««What is she to do if she feels cross?’’ he asked 
them. They shook their heads in reply. 

«« Nobody is ever cross in Wympland,’’ they 
explained to Molly. ‘People who know how to 
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make jokes, really good jokes, soon learn how to 
take them as well, and then there is nothing left to 
be cross about. You don’t feel cross now, do 
you?”’ 

Molly assured them that she did not feel in the 
least cross, and their faces brightened again. 

«« Perhaps if you tell us when you begin to feel 
cross we shall be able to do something for you,”’ 
they said; ‘‘ but, whatever you do, you must not 
cry in Wympland. It is only the fairies who do 
that, and they don’t know any better. As long as 
the sun has had a country at the back of it, no 
Wymp has ever been known to cry. Now, let us 
go any find somebody to tease!”’ 

««T thought queens could always do as they like,”’ 
objected Molly, as they took her two hands and 
made her jump down from the throne without find- 
ing out whether she wished to come or not. 

«« Oh, no,”’ said Skilful and Wilful and Captious 
and Queer. ‘*You make a great mistake. The 
King always does as he is told in Wympland. So 
come along with us, and see us tease somebody.’’ 

««T don’t want to tease anybody,’’ said Molly, 
decidedly. ‘*I am going to be a real Queen. 
Real Queens do just as they like; it is only Kings 
who do as they are told. Ifyou are not going to 
let me have my way I might just as well have 
stopped at home, instead of coming all this way on 
purpose to be your Queen! ”’ 

The four littke wymps looked very perplexed. 
««May she do as she likes?’’ they asked one 
another, and shook their four little heads doubtfully. 

«¢ She might order us about,’’ said Skilful. 

«¢ Or laugh at us,’’ said Wilful. 

«<« Or expect us to obey her,’’ said Captious. 

But Queer turned three somersaults in the air, 
just to show that he did not care a bit if they did 
not agree with him; and'then he bowed to Molly 
almost as gracefully as a fairy might have done at 
the front of the sun. 

««She is a real Queen,”’ 
Queens must be obeyed.”’ 

And when Molly declared that she should proba- 
bly cry if they did not immediately allow her to 
have her own way, the other three wymps were 
obliged to follow Queer’s example. 

«« You are a real Queen, and you may do as you 
like,’’ they said in a resigned tone; and Molly 
clapped her hands with delight. 

««Then please fetch me some plum cake, and a 
large ice, and lots of barley sugar; I am so hungry,’’ 
she said. Immediately, everything she asked for 
was lying before her on the King’s throne, and they 
all sat down and enjoyed such a dinner as only a 
wymp or a real Queen would know how to appre- 
ciate. When they had finished, Molly said she 
should like to see the rest of Wympland, for nobody 
at the front of the sun had ever been able to tell her 
anything about it; so they led her all over it, which 
did not take them longer than the rest of the after- 
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noon, for the world at the back of the sun is smaller 
than some people think, and that is a very good 
thing, for after all it is better to live on the right 
side of the sun if one is not a wymp. 

««TIt is a very flat country,’” said the little Queen, 
as she trotted along with two wymps on each side 
of her. 

«<It has to be flat,’’ explained Skilful. <*« If it 
were tilted ever so little we should roll into the sun 
and out at the other side, don’t you see; and no 
true wymp ever wants to do that.’’ 

‘*It is rather dark, too,’’ continued the little 
Queen. 

«< Of course,’’ said Wilful, proudly. *¢ It is al- 
ways the same here. Now, when you get to the 
front of the sun you never know whether it is go- 
ing to be light or dark. There are no surprises of 
that sort at the back of the sun.’’ 

««And where,’? asked Molly, ‘*is the royal 
palace?’’” 

«« Wherever you like,’’ answered Captious in an 
obliging tone. ‘* Would you like it here, or will 
you have it a little nearer the sun? Of course it is 
warmer, near the sun, but you will find it much 
noisier, because the stars are so fond of chattering.’’ 

«<1 should like it here, please,’’ said Molly, who 
did not want to wait another minute for her palace. 
Hardly were her words spoken than a perfectly 
charming little palace appeared in front of her, just 
large enough for such a very small Queen to feel 
happy in. It was all made of rainbows and star- 
shine and dewdrops: everything that is bright and 
sweet-looking had helped to make her palace, and 
from the very middle of it rose a tall, silvery bell- 
tower, from which peals of laughter were ringing 
merrily. 

«« Oh, oh! how beautiful!’’ exclaimed Molly. 

«« But how is it that my palace is so bright while 
Wympland is so dull? ”’ 

«« Ah,’’ said Queer, softly; ‘* we wished for the 
palace, you see, and the things we wish for are 
never dull.”’ 

“‘It is a dream-palace,’? added Wilful; ‘‘ and 
dreams are never dull either.’’ 

«*T hope it will not go away as my dreams do 
when I wake up in the morning,’’ said Molly. 

«« Oh, no,”’ they assured her. ‘It cannot dis- 
appear until we wish it to go away again; and that 
we shall never do as long as it induces you to stay 
with us.”’ 

‘«Do you always wish for what you want?”’ 
asked Molly. 

«« Dear me, yes,’” said Captious. ‘* What is the 
use of having a lot of things lying about that you 
don’t want? There is only just enough room in 
Wympland for the things we do want, so we wish 
for them as we want them, and that is much more 
convenient. You should try it.’’ 

<< Everything you see here,’’ added Skilful, 
‘*has been wished for, some time or another. 
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Neither Wympland, nor the wymps, nor our 
bewymping little Queen would be here at all if 
somebody had not wished for them.”’ 

«« And if we were all to wish hard at the same 
moment,”’ said Wilful, «*not one of us would be 
left standing here, nor would there be any country 
at al] at the back of the sun.’’ 

«« But we shall never wish that, now that we 
have a real Queen of our own,’’ said Queer. 

Then, for the first time, Molly noticed that this 
strange little country at the back of the sun had no 
people in it; for, ever since she had woke up on 
the King’s throne, she had seen no one except 
Skilful and Wilful and Captious and Queer. 

«« Where are all the other wymps?”’ she cried. 

«« Ah,’’ they said, mysteriously; ‘* most people 
do n’t know it, but the wymps go through the sun 
every morning, and spend the day in making fun 
for the people on the other side. That is how the 
people down in the world are taught to laugh instead 
of tocry. There would be no laughter at all at 
the front of the sun if it were not for the wymps.’” 

«« How strange,’’ said Molly; ‘<I always 
thought it was wrong to make fun of people.’’ 

**So it is,’’ said Queer; ‘* nobody but a bad 
wymp would do such a thing. A true wymp 
makes fun for people, and that is a very different 
think.”’ 

“©A very different thing,’’? echoed the other 
three. ‘* We only make fun of people who have 
never learnt how to laugh, and very hard it is to 
make them into fun at all.” It’s very poor fun when 
it is made too,— most of it,’’ they added, sighing. 

Molly was just going to ask them how they man- 
aged to make people into fun at all, when a number 
of sounds like pistol shots suddenly came from the 
direction of the sun, and the four wymps grew 
wildly excited and seized her by the hands, and be- 
gan to race over the ground with her as fast as 
they could. 

«<The wymps have come home!”’ they gasped 
breathlessly. ‘* If we make all the haste we can, 
we shall be there in time to see them arrive.’” 

It seemed to Molly that to run after her subjects 
wat a curious thing for a real Queen to do. How- 
ever, she was far too much out of breath to say any- 
thing; and the next moment, they had reached the 
back of the sun; and there were dozens of little 
wymps, all tumbling through it, one on the top of 
the other, until they made a large heap of themselves 
at the feet of their new little Queen. 

‘© They are bidding you welcome,’’ whispered 
Queer, as the heap remained motionless at Molly’s 
feet, and except for the fact that a good many shouts 
of laughter were coming from it no one would have 
thought it was made of wymps at all. 

««Oh, please get up,’’ implored their little Queen. 
«« It is very nice of you to be so glad to see me, but 
I am sure it must be very uncomfortable to lie about 
on the floor like that.’’ 


Immediately the heap dissolved itself into wymps 
again; and they crowdedaround Molly, tumbling up 
against her so clumsily, and chattering and laughing 
so noisily, that she thought it was quite time to re- 
mind them that she was a real Queen. 

«Do you think you could make a little less noise ?”’ 
she beggedthem. ‘I don’t like noise at all. If 
you will only try to speak, one at a time, I may be 
able to answer everybody.’’ 

The wymps were so amazed to hear that she did 
not like noise, that they became silent for a whole 
minute in order to think about it. 

«*You see,’’ said Queer, apologetically, ‘« we 
have never had a Queen before, so we are not quite 
sure what she does like. Kings always like plenty 
of noise; at least it does not seem to wake them up, 
and that is the great thing.”’ 

««Yes, that is it!’’ cried all the little wymps 
together. ‘* We have never had a Queen before, 
so we do n’t quite know how to treat her.’’ 

**« Supposing,’’ continued Queer, ‘* that you were 
to tellus the kind of things that a real Queen would 
like us to do?”’ 

<< Yes, yes!’’ shouted all the other wymps, glee- 
fully. ‘Tell us what a real Queen would like us 
to do!’’ 

So Molly clambered up on the King’s throne, and 
tried to look as much like a Queen as a very little 
girl, in a very short frock and very pink pinafore, 
knows how to look; and the wymps stood in front 
of her, closely packed together, and she began to 
tell them some of the things that a real Queen would 
like them to do. 

«<<First of all,’’ said Mollie, ‘*a real queen 
does n’t like her toes trodden on, and her pinafore 
crumpled, and her hair pulled. She doesn’t like 
being screamed at, either; and she never allows her- 
self to be ordered about by any one. She likes to 
order other people about instead, and she likes the 
other people to be very pleased when she orders 
them about, and not to go slowly, and look disagree- 
able and grumble. She likes a new frock every 
Sunday, and a birthday every month; and she 
always drinks milk for supper. Is it supper time, 
now?’’ added the little queen, beginning to yawn. 

All the wymps at once hurled themselves helter- 
skelter through the sun again in search of milk for 
their new Queen’s supper. But Queer ran faster than 
any of them, and he took the very milk that Molly’s 
own mother had just milked into the pail for her- 
self; and the strangest thing of all was that, although 
the pail became empty before her eyes and she had 
to go without any supper, Molly’s mother was 
quite happy after that, and she did not worry any 
more about her little girl, who had so strangely dis- 
appeared in the morning. ‘That shows what the 
wymps can do when they forget to be wympish. 
And Molly drank her milk and went to sleep in her 
dream palace, and was the happiest little queen on 
either side of the sun; and the wymps—well, it 
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is impossible 
like. 

Mollie was queen of Wympland for a great many 
days, and there had never reigned such peace at the 
back of the sun, nor in the whole world of Fairyland 
either. It was so remarkable that the Fairy queen 
sent for Capricious, one day, and asked her why 
nobody had anything to grumble about. Any one 
might have thought from the Fairy Queen’s tone 
that she was not particularly pleased at so much con- 
tentment, but of course that could not possibly be 
the case. 

«« Please, your Majesty,’’ said Capricious, who 
had been waiting anxiously to be asked this very 
question for quite a long time, ‘‘it is because the 
Wymps are so much occupied in looking after their 
new Queen that they have no time to play tricks 
on us.”’ 

«« Ah,”” said her Majesty, smiling wisely, «* does 
she seem happy at the back of the sun ?”’ 

«« Everybody is happy at the back of the sun, 
please your Majesty,’’ said Capricious. ‘* They 
play games all day long to amuse their new Queen, 
and they never quarrel except for the right to do 
things for her little Majesty. If she stays there 
much longer it will soon be impossible to distinguish 
a wymp from a fairy!’’ 

‘«Tt is time she went home again,’’ said the 
Fairy Queen, smiling wisely for the second time. 
«* How do the shoemaker and his wife get on with- 
out her ?”’ 

‘« Their house is so quiet that the shoemaker has 
never made better shoes,’’ replied Capricious; *¢ but 
the shoemaker’s wife can do nothing but sit out in 
the sunshine and wait, for she cannot bear the silence 
indoors. Even wympcraft cannot make her forget 
everything, your Majesty.”’ 

«« Molly must certainly go home again,’’ said the 
Fairy Queen; ‘‘and she must go to-morrow morn- 
ing.”” 

Capricious sighed dismally. 

«« Must she really go, your Majesty?’’ she ven- 
tured to say; ‘*and will the wymps be free again 
to plague us with their tiresome wympish jokes? ”’ 

The Fairy Queen smiled wisely for the third time. 

«« Wait until to-morrow morning,’’ she said. 
«© You may have as good a joke against the wymps 
as they have ever had against you.’’ 

That night Molly had a dream straight from 
fairyland which reminded her that, although she had 
a whole palace of her own and quantities of little 
subjects to do her bidding, she was really the daugh- 
ter of the shoemaker on the other side of the sun. 
So, when Skilful and Wilful and Captious and Queer 
came to play with her in the morning, she told them 
she could not be their Queen any longer, as it was 
time for her to go away to the front of the sun 
once more. ‘The four little fellows looked more 
dismal than a wymp had ever been known to look 
before, and so did all the wymps in Wympland as 


to describe what the wymps felt 


> 


soon as they heard that their bewymping Queen was 
going away from them. 

««Can we do nothing to make you stop with us?’’ 
they asked her, <‘* Have we been too rough with 
you, after all? You must forgive us if we have, for 
we are not accustomed to queens at the back of the 
sun. If we try to be less noisy, will you not stay 
with us a little longer?’’ 

«« Dear little wymps,’’ cried Molly, «* you never 
tread on my toes now, nor crumple my pinafore, 
nor pull my hair. I do not want to go away from 
you, but it is time for me to go back to the other 
side of the sun. Will you please show me how to 
get there, dear little wymps?’”’ 

When they saw that she was quite determined to 
go, they led her very sadly to the back of the sun; 
and nobody made a single joke on the way, and 
there was not a smile to be seen in the whole of 
that sad little procession. There had never been so 
little laughter and so much dolefulness in the Land 
of the Wymps. 

«< How am I to get through that?’’ asked Molly, 
rubbing the tears out of her eyes, and looking up at 
the back of the big round sun; ‘¢ and shall I tumble all 
the way down when I get to the other side?”’ 

<«Tt is quite easy,’’ explained Skilful. ** You 
have only to shut your eyes and jump through it, 
and the sunbeams will catch you on the other side; 
and you can slide down the one that shines into the 
shoemaker’s garden, where your mother sits watch- 
ing for you.”’ 

Then Molly rubbed her eyes again, for there 
were still a great many tears in them, and the more 
she rubbed them away the faster they came again, 
until she was really afraid the wymps would see 
that she was crying; and that would never do, for 
she felt quite sure that a real Queen should never 
cry. So she kissed her hand to her sad little sub- 
jects, and promised to come back again some day; 
and then she shut her eyes tight, and jumped through 
the big round sun, and slid down the sunbeam that 
shone into the shoemaker’s garden. And as she 
sped down the shining, slippery sunbeam, she could 
hear Skilful and Wilful and Captious and Queer in 
the distance, singing their funny little song about her. 


«* You have surely bewymped all the wymps you 
came near, 
Besides Skilful and Wilful and Captious and 
Queer! 
And now that you ’ve gone and your wymping is 
done 
The world has grown sad at the back of the sun.’” 


Molly never knew what happened when they 
finished singing; but the fairies knew, because they 
were hiding all round the edge of the sun at the 
time. And it was the most remarkable thing that 
had ever happened in Wympland. 

The wymps say that Queer began it; and this is 
extremely likely, for Queer was always a little dif- 
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ferent from the other wymps. Anyhow, they very 
soon followed his example; and so it was that all the 
wymps at the back of the sun sat down on the 
ground and cried, because their bewymping little 
Queen was no longer with them. And all the 
fairies who were hiding popped up their heads and 
peered over the edge of the sun, and stared in 
amazement at what was going on in Wympland. 
So the Fairy Queen was right, as she always is; 
and the wymps were made to cry for once in their 
lives; and the fairies have as good a joke against the 
wymps as the wymps ever had against the fairies. 
Perhaps that is why the wymps play so few tricks 
on the fairies, now; but the Fairy Queen only 
smiles when people say that, so she probably knows 
better. Evetyn SHarp. 


YO’ MAW SHE LUBS YO’ 
ALL 


ERE’S allus joy when de chillen ’s home; 
Oh Lawdy, when a’ tinks!— 
De teahs somehow dey allus come 
An’ blind me when a’ winks. 








Dere’s Gen’] Grant—he’s like he’s paw, 
(Go ’way, yo” teahs, go ’way!) 

An’ Ann Jenette, she’s like heh maw— 
An’ Sam’s like boff, dey say. 


An’ Abem Linkum, he’s de boy 
Whah makes ma old heaht ache; 
He do so many cu’us tings— 
Dey keep his maw awake. 


But den dey is ma chillens— 
An’ so de tezhs mus’ fall, 

Do some is good, an’ some—ah sho’ 
Yo’ maw she lubs yo’ all. 


A’ hev to count ma fing-ers 
To ’member ebry one; 

An’ den dere’s not a nuff ob dem— 
To count de ones dat’s gone. 


Dere ’s little Pete, he ’ll nebbah come; 
(Go ’way, yo teahs, go ’way!) 
Fo’ he hab got a bettah home, 
An’ wid white chillens play. 


He ’Il nebbah know he’s black up dere; 
(Go ’way, yo’ teahs, go ’way! 

Whah fo’ yo’ come?) ’t is bettah where 
De night am allus day. 


Dere’s Queen, an’ she a’ mos’ forgot; 
Go ’way, yo’ teahs, yo’ make 

Me done forgot de berry one— 
Dat bes’ de possum bake! 


Yo’ maw she’s old, she sholy is! 

(Go ’way, yo’ teahs, go ’way!) 
Dey choke heh so, dey make heh miss— 
Heh chillens bad to-day. 








Dere’s Mandy, Jim, an’ Cyrus, too, 
An’ Annie Belle—she’s gone; 

An’ Sairy Jane—she’s married so 
Has lots ob dem—heh own. 


An’ some so young, dere paw he say 
Too small fo’ any name. 
Den how’s de Lawd to know dey ’s mine 
An’ call ’em jes’ de same? 
Somehow a’ tinks ob little Pete 
De mos’ ob ebry day; 
He was de leastest ob dem all 
(Go way, yo’ teahs, go ’way!) 
But dere ’ll be joy when dey comes home— 
De few dis wo’ld can fin’; 
Fo’ mos’ has gone to jine dere paw— 
An’ lef’ dere maw behin’. 
Fitorence Griswotp Connor. 
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MR. CAINE’S NEW MASTER- 
PIECE 


Tre Curistian.—By Hall Caine. z2mo. D2. 
Appleton F Co. $1.50. 


(A) Ought a man to go scatheless when his 

I partner in sin, a woman, suffers grievous 

chastisement? (B) Has society, by answer- 

ing yea to this question committed the unpardonable 

sin? C. (a) Is there any remedy? and (b), if so, 
does it lie in the direction of foundling asylums? 

z. A. May (a) woman, or (b) anybody touch 
pitch and not be defiled? B. In this tactile sense is 
not (a) the stage and (b) all thereunto appertaining 
pitch? (c). If not, give examples. 

3. Is (a) monasticism or (b) Christian unity 
desirable at this day? 

4. A. Which is worse, the unmarried mother or 
the self-seeking cleric! Give reasons. B. Should 
the Church of England be disestablished? 

5. Is The Christian a work of art? 

‘These are some of the questions raised by Mr. 
Caine in the 540 pages of his latest novel. Down 
as far as 4 B. they occupy the principal portion of 
the book; 4 B. comes in with the last chapter by 
way of anticlimax, and 5 is brought up, unneces- 
sarily, on the 540th page by an Author’s Note. Ex- 
cept so far as the answers to the difficult questions 
given are self-evident, it will be observed by his 
readers that they remain unanswered. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing summary, it is 
hard to decide whether the novel is one with a 
specific purpose or not. ‘The strongest impression 
remaining after reading it is that the world’s case is 
quite hopeless, and not to be bettered by anything 
short of a cataclysm. And, as the judgment per- 
sists in arguing that it was not the author’s intention 
to leave the case so at ends, and, furthermore, that 
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it is not at all as hopeless as he does—however the mind, and adds greatly to their truthfulness. 
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inadvertently —make it out, the animus of the novel 
remains sadly blurred and obscured. 

But the sincerity of all Mr. Caine writes so ani- 
mates his work that, taking his heroine’s phrase, 
“‘to talk of it lightly is like picking a penny out 
of a blind man’s hat.’’ His theme is that which 
informed The Heavenly Twins, omitting the patho- 
logical details. His point of view is that of the 
Christian moralist. The case resulting is so strong 
that its powerful presentment is a matter of course. 
That the central interest is permitted to become 
unduly embarrassed by non-essentials may be learned 
from the syllabus above. The book is turgid with 
morals, moralisms and moralities—and it is put forth 
as a work of art. 

In this connection the author says: ‘* In present- 
ing the thought which is the motive of Ze Chris- 
tian, my desire has been to depict, however imper- 
fectly, the types of mind and character, of creed 
and culture, of social effort and religious purpose 
which I think I see in the life of England and 
America at the close of the nineteenth century.”’ 
The inclusion of the word America grates on the 
ear. The types selected are impossible out of Eng- 
land. In the main problem America is not so deeply 
muddled as the older country is mired; and in the 
beneficed clergy or their disestablishment, in the 
ignoble lords and their extourages, and in the entire 
mise en scene, Manx or metropolitan, America is in 
no wise implicated. 

A charming Manx girl, the child of a clergyman, 
is in love with the son of a lord, and he with her. 


He takes orders, and they go together to London, 
he .o enter upon the cure of souls in an hospital; 


she to take the training therein asa nurse. He 
becomes deeply disgusted at the worldliness of his 
brethren; she equally so at restrictions which pre- 
scribed that the sick shall be made better by rule or 
not at all. He flees to an Anglican monastery; 
she, after many struggles, to successes as a music- 
hall singer and fashionable ‘*entertainer.’? He 
emerges from his self-imprisorment in disgust—and 
thereafter the morale of the story is infinitely 
weakened by the gradual disclosure that his mind has 
given way and is steadily failing; for without free 
agents why was the volume written? It ends 
tragically; though the eventual union of the twain is 
felt to be more in accord with the nature of things 
than the final catastrophe. 

Still, it is not to be denied that the author’s sin- 
cerity of purpose is strong enough to carry on the 
reader’s interest. His heroine is alive, and her hair 
is abundantly justified of its auburn hue. The let- 
ters she writes are perfect, after their kind—and 
men do not write women’s letters, as the annals of 
English fiction approve from the day of Richard- 
son. The simple device of telling the earlier parts 
of the story twice over, once in epistolary and once 
in narrative form, fixes the characters distinctly in 


But the abrupt contrasts, such as that of the monas- 
tery and the music-hall, are tours de force and all too 
histrionic, and Mr. Caine is given throughout to 
what may be styled ex post facto effects. His most 
striking scenes are dragged in, so to speak, and that 
he feels results thus obtained come through undue 
means, is shown by much elaborate after-explana- 
tion. 

We cannot believe, as the marshalling of the 
foregoing details attests, that Te Christian is a work 
of art, though not for the reason Mr. Caine fears 
in his note; we do not believe it to be worthy of his 
abilities, and we are convinced its pessimism and 
hopelessness deny it all title to moral grandeur, fail- 
ing its art and its author. ‘The popularity of it, 
however, is inevitable. 








HAWTHORNE AS A MAN 


Memories oF HawrHorne.—By Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. 8vo. Houghton, Mifflin 9 Co. $2.00. 


HAT should we not have lost, what 
tender light upon our great American 
poet, novelist and seer, had not Mrs. 
Lathrop’s innate love of art and let- 

ters overcome the compunction she naturally felt at 
exposing her mother’s letters to the gaze of the many ? 
«« 1 have often read over these magic little pictures 
of old days,’’ she writes in the first paragraph of the 
book, ‘and each time have felt less inclined to let 
them remain silently in the family. The letters are 
full of sunshine, which is not even yet in the least 
dimmed; ’’ while in the Preface may be read, ‘It 
will be seen that this volume is really written by 
Sophia Hawthorne; whose letters from earliest girl- 
hood are so expressed, and so profound in thought 
and loveliness, that some will of sterner quality than 
a daughter’s must cast them aside.’’ It is this man- 
ner of executing her beautiful task, no less than her 
undertaking it, which leaves the reading world so 
greatly Mrs. Lathrop’s debtor. 

Great as is the American’s pride in Hawthorne, 
it is still pride, rather than affection, that binds us 
to him. There was apparently none of that unbend- 
ing of ideals, that taking of himself otherwise than 
seriously, which has, for example, given Thackeray 
such a hold upon the hearts of all English-speaking 
peoples. Hawthorne’s art is so refined and remote, 
his personality so imbued with aloofness, that he is a 
shadow, rather than a fact, a statue in a niche apart 
rather than a painting glowing with color, for the 
decoration of our national life. How true this was 
even so recenta book as Mr. Frank Preston Sterns’s 
appreciative Concord and Appledore attests—and we 
read Mrs. Lathrop’s pages with the clarified vision 
she there provides for her readers, and, through the 
eyes of a devoted wife see, for almost the first time, 
Hawthorne the lover-husband, the devoted father, 
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the head of a household much straitened physically, 
by lack of worldly means, and find a kindly man 
with a happy, infectious laugh, never gloomy, a man 
who saws wood, shovels snow and even cooks all 
the family meals for months at a time! <‘* He with 
his eyes of light, his arched brow, and ‘looks of 
lovely splendor,’’’ she says, ‘* officiated even to 
dish-washing, with the air of one making worlds.”’ 

Just as recent disclosures of Washington’s liability 
to make mistakes — ‘‘even as you and I,’’ —have 
brought him who was first still nearer to the hearts 
of his countrymen, so do these proofs of a humanity 
held in common with this subtile genius bridge over 
the chasm which has so divided him from his fel- 
lows. Elizabeth Peabody writes to her sister just 
after the latter’s engagement to Hawthorne, ‘« Mr. 
Bancroft [the historian, then Collector of the Port 
of “sd said that Mr. Hawthorne was the most 
efficient and best of the custom-house officers.”’ 
And Sophia replies: ‘I told him what Mr. Ban- 
croft had said, and he blushed deeply, and said 
«What fame!’’’ Later she writes her mother, 
«« The half-hour glass that you gave me is a great 
enchantment to my husband, and has already sug- 
gested some divine production.”” And Mrs. Lath- 
rop records that her father ever found the sea a most 
desirable neighbor, used to treat the Old and the 
New Year with the deepest respect, and was a most 
sympathetic companion to her, child that she was; 
giving us glimpses into his profound inner self be- 
times, as when she says, ‘‘ No one was ever more 
faithful to, and consequently ever had more faith in, 
his friends than my father,’’ and ‘‘ There are many 
records of his having heard clearly the teaching that 
home duties are not so necessary or loving as duty 
toward the homeless.”’ 

The love story of the Hawthornes was some- 
thing more than idyllic—it came near to heaven. 
There is no space, nor does it benefit these columns, 
to enter into its Joveliness and deprive the reader of 
the slightest part of its perfect beauty. But to her 
sympathy and protecting care his genius owed its 
opportunities for blossoming in its perfection. You 
read in Mrs. Hawthorne’s letters to her family: 
«<I do not know what his present production is 
about even; for I have made it a law to myself 
never to ask him a word.’’ I can comprehend the 
delicacy and tricksiness in his mind when he is 
evolving a work of art. . . . It is real inspiration, 
and few are reverent and patient enough to wait for 
it as he does.’’ ‘I never intend to have a guest 
again . . . on Mr. Hawthorne’s account. It 
fairly destroys both his artistic and his domestic 
life.”’ 

There are many extracts from a characteristic 
diary of his kept while he was a weigher and gauger 
in the Boston custom-house, a diary from which it 
is to be learned that Irishmen were then (1839) 
enough of a curiosity to warrant a minute descrip- 
tion of their workaday habits. From it may be 


gathered also how a Mr. Pike ‘‘told a story of a 
skeleton without a head being discovered in High 
Street, Salem,’’ and, <‘¢ furthermore, how a lady 
of truth and respectability—a church-member— 
averred to him that she had seen a ghost ’’—as, to 
be sure, Mr. Pike had himself. And again, of 
‘*an old seaman, . . . giving an impression of the 
strictest integrity—of inability not to do his duty 
and his whole duty. . . . He said he hoped he 
would die at sea.’’ Or, in another direction, 
‘*Schooners more than any other vessels seem to 
have such names as Betsy, Emma-Jane, Sarah, 
Alice—being the namesakes of the owner’s wife, 
daughter or sweetheart. Not a cold, stately, un- 
personified thing, like a merchant’s tall ship .. . 
but like one of the family—something like a cow.”’ 

Throughout, Mrs. Hawthorne delights in word- 
pictures, as filled with life and color, every whit, 
as her paintings. Skating was a favorite recreation 
of the novelist’s in Concord, and ‘* One afternoon, 
Mr. Emerson and Mr. Thoreau went with him 
down the river. Henry Thoreau is an experienced 
skater and was figuring dithyrambic dances and 
Bacchic leaps in the air. . . . Next him followed 
Mr. Hawthorne who, wrapped in his cloak, moved 
like a self-impelled Greek statue, stately and grave. 
Mr. Emerson closed the line, evidently too weary 
to hold himself erect, pitching headforemost, half 
lying on the air.’’? Later, in England, they see 
Tennyson, ‘‘the most picturesque of men, very 
handsome and careless-looking, with a wide-awake 
hat, a black beard, round shoulders, and slouching 
gait; most romantic, poetic and _ interesting.’’ 
They were happy in England. She proudly notes 
that ‘It is singular to observe how familiar and 
like a household word Mr. Hawthorne is to all cul- 
tivated English people. People who have not heard 
of Thackeray here, know Mr. Hawthorne. Is not 
this funny?’? ‘There was a great deal of what the 
American himself called ‘*flummery.’? His was 
the only portrait in De Quincey’s house, Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton had read his works with interest, the 
Martineaus invited him to meet Mrs. Gaskel at din- 
ner, Procter—whom Mrs. Lathrop curiously iden- 
tifies as Adelaide’s father, rather than as Barry 
Cornwall—also wished him to dine, he meets at one 
time and another Burns’s two sons, Warren of Ten 
Thousand a Year fame, Lord Houghton—breakfast- 
ing there with Macaulay and the Brownings, and 
so on to infinity; he rarely went anywhere, and 
never from choice. 

Thence they went to Italy, and were in Rome 
during the carnival. They were guests at Casa 
Guidi, and heard much of the talk regarding spirits, 
which ended in S/udge, the Medium. ‘*Mrs. 
Browning is wonderfully interesting,’?’ Mrs, Haw- 
thorne writes home. ‘She is the most delicate 
sheath for a soul I ever saw. You would 
be infinitely charmed with Mrs. Browning, and 
with Mr. Browning as well. The latter is very 
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mobile, and flings himself about just as he flings his 
thoughts on paper, and his wife is still and con- 
templative. Love, evidently, has saved her life.’’ 
There were others of distinction in Rome during 
their stay, Aubrey de Vere among them, but the 
Americans were a host to be proud of, with Har- 
riet Hosmer, Maria Mitchell, the Motleys, Charles 
Sumner, Horatio Seymour and Franklin Pierce, this 
last Hawthorne’s devoted friend through life. 

And so of page after page, and episode upon 
episode, in this most praiseworthy book, which 
from the beginning makes you a part of, much that 
America has great reason to be proudest of, and so 
identifies your thought with that of one of the most 
notable of your countrymen, that you feel something 
of the infinite pathos which came upon those who 
knew him and loved best, when, a broken man, 
Hawthorne left home to die. And with those 
others you can henceforth truthfully say: ‘* We 
have missed him in the sunshine, in the storm, in 
the twilight ever since.’’ 


TREASURE OF THE 


HUMBLE 
Tue Treasure or THE Humate.—By Maurice Maet- 
erlinck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. With an 
introduction by A. B. Walkley. rI2mo. George 
Allen. $1.75. 


HE phrase which gives title to this vol- 
ume of M. Maeterlinck’s essays is 
derived from a pregnant sentence he is 
fond of using: ‘*It is well that men 

should be reminded that the very humblest of them 
has the power to fashion, after a divine model that 
he chooses not, a great moral personality, composed 
in equal parts of himself and the ideal.’ To the 
discovery of this treasure, in a fine blending of our 
humanity and the ideal, the great Belgian devotes 
his strength; and it is in this translation of a portion 
of his essays that his English readers will at once 
perceive the work of greatest consequence which has 
come from his graceful and facile pen, and obtain 
their profoundest insight into his inspiring person- 
ality. 

In an Introduction, which makes preparation for 
the disclosure of the delicacy and charm to follow 
only by its contrasting flippancy and vulgarity, it is 
to be gleaned that the work is only for the few, 
being mystical past ordinary comprehension—M. 
Maeterlinck, the writer says, ‘* would fix our minds 
upon the obscure, the pre-conscious, what M., 
Faquet calls the incunadbulary life of the soul.’” No 
intimation is given of the fact that if the thought 
does not always gleam with crystalline clearness, it 
is, nevertheless, always contained in a crystal which 
may well vie with Dr. Dunne’s for the images to be 
found in it. And, by way of compensation for 
such sentences as suggest a thought rather than ex- 
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press it, may be discerned scores of delightful apo- 
thegms, worthy a place beside the gems of human 
thought. ‘‘As gold and silver are weighed in pure 
water,’’ writes the seer, ‘‘so does the soul test its 
weight in silence,’’ and truly the book is one for 
meditation rather than discussion. ‘* We drew 
asunder, silently, and all was clear to us, though we 
knew nothing,’’ apprehends its temper in part. So 
pellucid is the author’s style that we feel certain 
when his meanings become contradictory it is be- 
cause he prefers to withhold the fact—‘* perhaps,”’ 
he says in another place, ‘‘too great a knowledge 
would be ours if all that we do know were revealed 
to us.”” How stumbling-blocks may thus be placed 
in our way—to serve, it may be, only as whetstones 
for the wits of us—is to be learned from these con- 
trasted selections: 


Thousands and thousands of —=‘Theeyes even of iovers them- 


things quiver on the lips of true 
friendship and love that are not 
to be found in the silence of 
other lips to which friendship 
and love are unknown. 


Where shall we discover 
hose marvellous laws that we 
are, perhaps, constantly disobey- 
ing; laws of whose existence 


selves can seldom pierce through 
the masonry that is built up of 
silence and love, 


Why do we always act in ac- 
cordance with rules that none 
ever mention, but which are 
the only rules that cannot err? 


our conscience is ignorant, 
though our soul has been 
warned? 


A man shall have committed 
crimes reputed to be the vilest 
of all, and it may be that even 
the blackest of these shall not 
have tarnished, for one single 
moment, the breath of fragrance 
and eternal beauty that sur- 
rounds his presence. 


Although you assume the 
face of a saint, a hero or a mar- 
tyr, the eye of the passing child 
will not greet you with the same 
unapproachable smile if there 
lurk within you an evil thought, 
an injustice or a brother’s tear. 


But what shall be said of thoughts, taken from 
the book at random, which arrange themselves into 
such a sequence as this? 

«« Beauty is the only language of the soul: none 
other is known to it.’? ‘* Not an evening passes 
but the smallest thing suffices to ennoble the soul.’’ 
«« The soul is the flower of the multitude.’’ ** Not 
a flower opens on the hill-top but at length it 
descends into the valley.”’ 

What spiritual insight lies in epigrammatic state- 
ments like these: 

««Tt is far more important that one’s life should 
be perceived than that it should be transformed.”’ 

«« Never do we belong more completely to our- 
selves than on the morrow of an irreparable catas- 
trophe.”’ 

«« Each century holds another sorrow dear, for 
each century discerns another destiny.’’ 

And who can remain unresponsive to his ques- 
tions: 

«Ts the arm of happiness not longer than that of 
sorrow, and do not certain of its attributes draw 
nearer to the soul ?”’ 
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*«Ts it not when we are told, at the end of the 
story, ‘They are happy,’ that the first disquiet 
should intrude itself ?’’ 

««Why are we so fearful lest we exhaust the 
heaven within us ?’’ 

««'To have known how to change the past into a 
few saddened smiles—is not this to master the 
future? ”’ 

And so on through a play of thought which is 
only to be compared to the lightning flashing upon 
the horizon of a night filled with stars, which is yet 
to come upon us and illuminate the inmost crevice 
within, while it beats upon the pane without. 

Only less interesting than this searching for the 
spiritual in human nature, and of the same design, is 
M. Maeterlinck’s discussion of a problem he pre- 
sents in relation to the modern—rather, modernissi- 
mum—drama. ‘*When I go to a theater,’’ he 
observes of himself, ‘I feel as though I were 
spending a few hours with my ancestors, who con- 
ceived life as something that was primitive, arid and 
brutal; but this conception of theirs scarcely even 
lingers in my memory, and surely it is not one that 
I can share. I am shown . . . murdered kings, 
ravished virgins, imprisoned citizens—in a word, all 
the sublimity of tradition, but, alas, how superficial 
and material! ”’ 

From this, extolling Othello’s ‘‘ admirable jeal- 
ousy,’’ but approving rather ‘‘ the august daily life 
of Hamlet,’’ he passes to the drama of classical 
Greece and contemporaneous Norway with an 
earnest plea away from dynamics to statics upon the 
stage. ‘* Certain it is,’’ he argues, ‘‘ That, in the 
ordinary drama, the indispensable dialogue by no 
means corresponds to reality; and it is just these 
words that are spoken by the side of the rigid, 
apparent truth that. . . conform to a deeper 
truth, and one that lies incomparably nearer to 
the invisible soul by which the poem is upheld.’’ 
Nothing of his own in dramatic form finds mention 
in this connection; but a searching psychical analysis 
of The Master- Builder follows, and in parts of the 
dialogue between Hilda and Solness, no less than 
in several of the Greek tragedies, the problem draws 
near solution. 

As a whole, the book is of the first interest to 
men of modern thought. ‘The wonder of the pub- 
lication before us lies in the omission from its far 
from plethoric contents of any of M. Maeterlinck’s 
essays. Why, to take an obvious example, should 
the translator have laid aside the admirable paper on 
Emerson?— ‘* the good optimist Emerson,’’ says 
our author here, and adds discriminatingly, ‘¢ for 
than a wilful optimist nothing is more discouraging.’” 
If, as has been noted of the words On Woman in 
this volume, the Belgian can tempt the most stalwart 
of the sex (almost) back to the arms of spiritual 
love, surely an appreciation of the American from 
his pen would persuade many a man toward spiritu- 
ality. Mr. Sutro is at fault in other respects: he 


does not hold to his text with complete fidelity, 
though all who know M. Maeterlinck’s writings 
are agreed that nothing but literal renderings will do 
him justice; and his English is negligent to the 
point of solecisms. Still he intends to be painstak- 
ing and conscientious; though Mr. Walkley’s Jntro- 
duction, has so overshot the confines of good taste— 
and almost those of decency —that the slender vir- 
tues of his coadjutor become magnified. In print, 
paper, and general presentment, however, the book 
leaves no room for adverse comment. 


A DOZEN WICKED WOMEN 
Lives or Twetve Bap Women. —Edited by Arthur 
Vincent. 8vo. L. C. Page &% Co. $4.00. 


HE Lives of Twelve Bad Men was more 
or less effective, if only as a protest 
against the cigarette of the stage vil- 
lain. But 7'4e Bad Women seems to be 
effective not at all. You look for picturesqueness, 
piquancy, spirit, —something of the sentiment of the 
dying Marquise who responded to her confessor’s 
wish to read something edifying by asking pour /e 
conte de Mme. Potiphar. Instead, the editor and 
his coadjutors make a half-hearted little bid for coun- 
tenance by proposing to omit mention of all careers 
of mere cyprianism—and go on to give nothing else, 
save that an occasional one or two of the dozen take 
pay in blood or notoriety as well as gold. It is 
true that this seems to be inherent in the nature of 
things as we look at them in Christendom; but it is 
none the less unfortunate for the stories. Given 
a woman and sin, and the latter at once begins 
to lose both perspective and proportion—everything 
merges in her mere immorality, using the word 
in its usual restricted sense. A man may be a mur- 
derer, a pirate, a traitor, a dastard, any one of 
several eminently undesirable things, while once 
a woman is the one thing that revolts our idea of 
womanhood, nothing else matters at all. ‘This it is 
that renders it impossible for us to conceive of the 
self-sacrifice of the wife in the Japanese tragedy of 
The Ronins. Parting with what we are pleased to 
call ‘* virtue,’? our sympathy falls to the ground 
forthwith. 

Mr. Vincent is unfortunate in inviting comparison 
with three compilations of a somewhat similar 
nature. One, 7'be Decameron, is of the first literary 
excellence in many estimations; another, The Hep- 
tameron, is from the pen of a woman with vastly 
more experience than is granted to the daughters of 
men, commonly speaking; and the last, Les Contes 
Drolatiques, was written by one of the great masters 
of alltime. These give the reader all that this col- 
lection can possibly pretend to, without any qualifi- 
cations. Boccaccio was fortunate in his age, his 
audience, and an untried field; Queen Margot, from 
the profundity of her knowledge of her sex, brings 
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forward several women who leave Mr. Vincent’s 
most horrible examples comparatively little to blush 
for; while Balzac, with inimitable art, proves that 
sin simpliciter and sin in connection with humor 
may both be made to appear in good taste—com- 
binations of the possibility of which this present 
compilation leaves us wholly incredulous. 

Descending to detail, why should any one of the 
eight good young men who tell of the twelve bad 
old women mar his pages by announcing, in effect, 
that if the social conventions were otherwise he 
could make his narrative a deal wickeder than it is— 
a procedure as certain to bring sorrow to one class of 
readers as it is vexation to another? And, worse 
that this, why should any phrases with double mean- 
ings be permitted to stain his work? ** Who talks 
patter when all are thieves?’’ ‘Taken as a whole, 
the book will serve a rigidly moral purpose; vice, it 
will be remembered, being a monster of frightful 
mien. 





THE STORY OF JOAN OF 
ARC 


Joan or Arc.—By Francis C. Lowell. 8mo. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin &F Co. 


CROSS the ages, spanning the enormous 
gulf between the early fifteenth and the 
late nineteenth centuries, comes the 
nobly pathetic figure of the Maid of 

Orleans, newly made alive for us by Mr. Lowell’s 
skillful pen. Behold her, a young girl, comely to 
look upon, fond of life and living, gladdened by 
costly dress but using money given her to help the 
poor, brave to the utmost point of valor yet shrined 
in virginal modesty, hardly seventeen years old when 
called to her mission, and dead, burned at the stake 
by the English she had whipped, before her twen- 
tieth birthday! 

While the author’s achievement here is too frag- 
mentary, too episodic, to carry his name to the ele- 
vation occupied by those of his countrymen who 
have engaged and retain the respect of the world by 
their historical abilities, he is of the same school, of 
the same training, of the same equipment,— with 
certain modern differences which are not disadvan- 
tageous — of the same habit of mind and with the 
same pellucidity of thought and style. He brings 
to his work a judicial mind and lack of prejudice 
almost greater than those of his illustrious prede- 
cessors, a fairness which serves to correct the blund- 
eringly enthusiastic reader again and again, for all 
that the story is told with nothing of the sense of 
coldness and personal withdrawal which too often 
treads upon the heels of impartiality. Step by step 
you are led beside the path of the simple peasant 
maid who heard the voices of the saints: ‘She 
busied herself in spinning, in sewing, and in helping 
her mother about the house; she worked in the 





fields and gathered the harvest. 
girl.”’ 

Presently she appears ‘‘ in full armor, mounted on 
a white horse with her pennon carried before her, 
which was white, also, and bore two angels, each 
holding a lily in his hand.’? Wounded twice in 
battle, captured at last after achieving feats at arms 
deemed impossible by the experienced, submitted to 
every indignity, tried finally by the most astute 
dialecticians of the age, who were yet unable to con- 
found her by fair means, the reader is carried along 
until he stands with her enemies in the market-place 
of Rouen, when ‘at the last, through the flames, 
they heard her call again and again with a loud voice, 
«Jesus, Jesus’.’’ Nor is this the end, for the 
kindly offices of the Church have been evoked, and 
there are now those living who will see Joan’s name 
enrolled with the glorious company of Saints. 

With the vexed question of the voices heard by 
Joan, her biographer, properly enough, refuses to 
deal. ‘It appears,’’ he says, ‘‘by very strong 
evidence, that in all other respects, she was quite 
healthy both in body and in mind. Further than 
this, history can not go, and the choice between in- 
sanity and inspiration must be made by another 
science.’? But concerning facts, and not theory, 
there is no hesitancy. ‘*‘ Before she came,’’ as a 
contemporary Frenchman records, ‘*two hundred 
English used to chase five hundred Frenchmen; 
after her coming, two hundred Frenchmen used to 
chase four hundred English.’” The factors in 
bringing about so surprising a result within a few 
months are plainly set forth. At atime when there 
was no patriotism nor disinterestedness, and no one 
of single mind and purpose in all the devastated 
realm of France, Joan d’Arc came from Domremy 
filled with heavenly enthusiasm and fully possessed 
of the worldly qualities of common sense, courage 
and vigor.’ The result was inevitable, just as a 
reputation for genius waits upon him who has the 
capacity for taking infinite pains. 

In congratulating Mr. Lowell upon his mono- 
graph, the hope may be expressed that it is the 
precursor of some work worthy of complete com- 
parison with the labors of Prescott, of Motley and 
of Parkman. 


She was a good 








LAURA KEENE 


AcTRESs, 
Manacer, and ScHotar.—By Fohn Creaban. 


Tue Lire or Laura Keene, ARTIST, 


8vo. The Rodgers Publishing Company. 


AKING her first appearance before an 

American audience at Wallack’s Thea- 

tre in September, 1852, Laura Keene 

was a credit and an ornament to the 

American stage for more than twenty years. ‘To 
her personality a saddened historical interest will 
always attach itself, for it was upon her benefit night 
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that Lincoln was shot in Ford’s Theatre, and his 
head was laid upon her lap, all in costume as she 
was, during the first bitter hour of national agony. 
For a biography of her, one that should at least do 
partial justice to her many virtues, her admirers and 
students of histrionic affairs have waited since her 
death in November, 1873. They are now in- 
sulted by a book, scrappy, ill-written, badly ar- 
ranged, worse printed, and illustrated worst of all,— 
a book which admits of the less excuse, in that it was 
designed and executed by one who lays claim to 
holding her memory in reverence, if not in enthusi- 
astic admiration. 

If Mr. Creahan have talent for such work as this, 
it is profoundly obscured. His volume, for all its 
bulk, is a mere rehash, seasoned only by an intense 
dislike to Mr. William Winter,—a matter as indif- 
ferent to his readers as it is unimportant in itself, did 
it not lead him into palpable misstatements. An 
agglomeration of play-bills, newspaper clippings, and 
bad drawings, however old, no more make up a 
biography than they doa drama. Laura Keene, like 
many another, needs to be saved from her friends. 








CHICAGO: AN EPIC 


Cuicaco: An Epic.—By William Lightfoot Visscher. 
Illustrated by Harry O. Landers. r16mo. The 
White City Art Company. 


HOSE who look to see Chicago sulking 
in a tent, fleeing a conflagration, grop- 
ing in purgatory, or enthroned in hell, 
will find disappointment in Mr. Viss- 

cher’s poem, the word epic with him having merely 
its ancient sense of heroic verse. It is likely, also, 
that those familiar with the lyrics from his pen will 
perceive that he has not reached his own high 
standard in this poem. Yet its numbers flow 
evenly, if the poet’s pronunciation be accepted in 
preference to the orthoépists’, and, if devoid of 
grandeur, it is almost equally free from pathos. It 
is, perhaps, to be regretted that in the lines which 
include 
«*—at the spot 

That ’s marked to-day by bronze, with horrid yell 

The red fiends dashed upon the helpless train,’’ 


the author should not have avoided the sleeping-car 
associations certain to be called out by the word we 
have italicised. Nor do we think him licensed to 
say of Fort Dearborn 


«And progress lifted high its stately walls.’’ 


But these slips, or even his trying to rhyme Fo/iet 
with Marquette, become invisible in the face of the 
illustrations. Adopting a color scheme notable for 
its simplicity —if the left-hand picture be red, have the 
right-hand initial green; if the picture be green, have 
the initia] red—the artist develops the fact that he re- 
gards the poem as humorous. He puts a halo on Fort 





Dearborn, for example, and those who find themselves 
unable to follow his herald because one of his legs is 
three inches longer than the other, may still approve 
his picturing the poet’s phrase ‘‘a peaceful calling ’’ 
by drawing a young man with his arm around a girl’s 
waist. As a whole, the book is pleasantly emblem- 
atic of the opening words of the last stanza—*< Chi- 
cago’s nerve.’’ 








MACHIAVELLI 


Macuiavetii.—By the Right Honorable John Mor- 
ley, M.P., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. 
Cantah. 8v0. The Macmillan Company. $0.50. 


HAT Machiavelli, like the personage by 
whom our forefathers thought him in- 
spired, should not be as black as he is 
painted is discussed in the Romanes 

Lecture delivered by Mr. Morley in the Sheldonian 
Theater last June—it is surprising to note how per- 
manent his color seems to be. ‘The Italian master 
of sixteenth century statecraft shares but little in 
those levelling processes of history whereby so many 
an evil reputation is carried up, and so many a good 
one down. It is, in fact, upon this latter phase of 
the matter that the lecturer dwells; for Machiavelli, 
apart from giving the language a useful word or two, 
has exercised a powerful influence over all Europe 
both in his actual and in his discredited capacities. 
To point out wherein he differed, not merely from 
his predecessors, but from those who afterward laid 
the foundations of international law; to show that 
certain of his 4>ctrines at one time or another found 
acceptance so widespread that, bad as they were, 
their authorship had to be disowned; these, with 
copious illustrations from many sources by way of 
notes, form a volume which is slender only in its 
physical dimensions. 

It may be gathered from the discussion that 
Machiavelli differs chiefly from most of those who 
came after him in openness of statement. He dis- 
regarded his own advice ‘‘to keep the name and 
take away the thing.’’ ‘It is well to take care,”’ 
cautions Mr. Morley, ‘lest in blaming Machiavelli 
for openly prescribing hypocrisy, men do not slip 
unperceived into something like hypocrisy of their 
own.”’ The acceptance by Frederick the Great of 
notions more than Machiavellian by way of princi- 
ple, conjoined with that lusty monarch’s desire to 
write a refutation of his master, brings out Voltaire’s 
vigorous observation: ‘I believe the very first ad- 
vice that Machiavelli would have given to a disci- 
ple, would have been that he should write a refuta- 
tion of his book.’’ Calvin is shown to have acted 
on many of the least commendable of the rules for- 
mulated; to Napoleon it remained to amplify them 
—**all those maxims that have most scandalized 
mankind in the Italian writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were the daily bread of the Italian soldier who 
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planted his iron heel on the neck of Europe in the 
nineteenth,’’ is the lecturer’s virile comment. 

The conclusion reached is the message of right- 
eousness: the very crimes by which Machiavelli 
proposed his Prince should rule are those by which 
all domination is overthrown—‘‘ Machiavelli and 
his school saw only cunning, jealousy, perfidy, in- 
gratitude, dupery, and yet on such a foundation as 
this they dreamed they could build. What idealist 
or doctrinaire ever fell into a stranger error!”’ 
Slight as the book is, Mr. Morley, himself no mean 
statesman, is able to paint between its covers a pic- 
ture which America needs to study more than Great 
Britain to-day. 





ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND 


ANNALs OF SwirzeRLanpD.—By Julia M. Colton. 
r2mo. A. §. Barnes &F Co. 


re 4 OR the English reader,’’ remarks Mrs. 
Colton in her preface, ‘the frag- 
| | mentary fields of the guide book have 
provided the chief historical informa- 
tion concerning a land where the blood-red of the 
battlefield is environed with prismatic tints of ro- 
mance,’’ and she goes on to paint with similar 
colors until she has filled the presumable void. The 
book resulting is not an unpleasant one to read, and 
a sufficiently accurate one for occasional reference; 
but in all the essentials which constitute a history it 
falls far short of its predecessor, also an American 
work, and one which, because of the actual void exist- 
ing at the time of its publication five years ago, 
leaped at once into a position of authority. Refer- 
ence is made to The Rise of the Swiss Republic, by 
W. D. McCrackan, A.M.; and so close is the 
resemblance between the two that, should Professor 
McCrackan desire to abridge his work by omitting 
considerable detail and all his philosophical reflec- 
tions and studies in comparative history, the result 
would differ in no considerable degree from the 
Annals of Switzerland before us. Yet Mrs. Colton 
does not even see fit to mention this most important 
work in her scanty list of authorities. In one — 
and only one —respect has her history the advan- 
tage: the space she occupies with the armorial 
achievements of the several cantons, Professor Mc- 
Crackan has filled with a flamboyant reproduction 
of his own manly beauty. 
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ston. 12mo. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE TREASURE OF THE HuMBLE.—By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 

IN THIS PRESENT WORLD.—By George Hodges. 
taker. $1.00. 

RECONSIDERATIONS AND REINFORCEMENTS.—By James Morris 
Whiton. 16mo. Whittaker. $0.50. 

THE SPIRITUAL LiFE.—By Phillips Brooks. 
taker. $0.50. 

For Her Lire.—By Richard Henry Savage. 
McNally & Co. 


Paper. Rand, Mc- 


Harper. 
12mo. 


$1.50. 
L. C. Page 


12mo. Whit- 


16mo. Whit- 


12mo. Rand, 








ESSRS. HERBERT S. STONE 

& COMPANY publishers of 

Tue CwHap-Boox, have much 

pleasure in announcing that they have under- 
taken the publication of THe House Beauti- 
FUL, a monthly magazine devoted to houses 
and homes. It has heretofore been issued by 
Messrs. Klapp and Company, who will still 
be associated in its editorial management. 
The magazine is to be enlarged and the 
changes will be considerable although it is be- 
lieved they will be always in the way of im- 
provement. Articles will appear on decoration 
—interior and exterior, rugs, pottery, silver- 
ware, prints, engravings, etchings, furniture— 
old and new, book-bindings, and so forth; in 
fact everything connected with the house will 
be treated, in simple practical fashion rather 
The 
illustrations are to be numerous and especially 
devoted to the details of the house. The sub- 
Sample 
copies will be sent for five two-cent stamps. 


than from a technical point of view. 


scription price is one dollar a year. 


Caxton Building, Chicago. 
September rst, 1897. 
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Over One Half America’s 
Riders Ride Them. 


GARFORD 
Cycle Saddles 


are Standard, and as such are 
the regular equipment of the 
majority of American bicycles. 
Any dealer will furnish a Gar- 
ford on any new wheel if the 
purchaser insists, and at no 
added expense. 

Catalog and book on choice 
and use of a saddle— 


«Saddle Sense’’ 


—sent free to any address. 


GARFORD MFG. CO. 


ELYRIA, OHIO. 
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Just Out. A New Historical Mrs. Burton Harrison 


“A Son of the Old 
Dominion.”’ $1.50. 


‘« Mrs, Harrison has inhaled the very spirit of Virginian life in ante- Revolution days, and not so much penned it as exhaled it upon the 
ee * 


pages of this delightful book. 


ashington is strong, and simple, and stately, as we love to think of him. | 
and its vocabulary, as well as its peculiarities of expression, is true to the time. 


The author is at her best in picturing the chief women of this story. 


Her Colonel 
The style of the book neon, without being affected, 
It is, without question, Mrs. Harrison’s best work, and as a 


study in American historical literature, though of later date, deserves a place by the side of Mr. Stimson’s ‘ King Noanett.’”— Boston 


Transcript. 


‘«Mrs. Burton Harrison may certainly be styled the typical American woman novelist, so apt and true is her portrayal cf the characteristics 


of the average American man or woman, and so thorough and familiar her knowledge of American history and social customs. 
stories, too, in a delightful way that makes their perusal charming to any reader. * 


She tells her 
This present work is her latest and best, it being, 


on many accounts, one of the finest American historical novels that have appeared in a decade.” —Boston Courier. 


“* This sto 


is at once the most entertaining and the most ambitious work tbat Mrs. Harrison has performed.’’—Boston Journal. 


“The chief value of A Son of the Old Dominion lies in the fine historical atmosphere which certainly testifies to masterly artistic work- 


manship.”—V. Y. /ndependent. 
By the same author. 
$1.50. 


‘*The Merry Maid of Arcady, His Lordship, and Other Stories”’ 
Published last year, ‘A Virginia Cousin, and Bar 


Illustrated. 


arbor Tales.’ $1.25. 





Just Out. A New Book by 


Bliss Carman 


‘Ballads of Lost Haven: A Book of the Sea.”’ 
$1.25 net. 


By the sameauthor. Published last year. “ Behind 
the Arras: A Book of the Unseen.”’ Illustrated 
by T. B. Meteyard. $1.50 net. Low Tide at 
Grand Pre: A Book of Lyrics’’ $1.00 net. 


A New Novel by 


Clinton Ross 


* Zuleka ”’ 

Being the history of an adventure in the life of an 
American Gentleman, with some account of the 
recent disturbances in Dorola. 

“ This is a book that may hold an honorable place with Anthony 

Hope’s ‘ Phroso.’ * * It is a work of peculiar literary merit, 


and bids fair to receive as wide recommendation and to be as well read 
as ‘ Phroso.”"— Boston Courter. 





Just Out. A New Book by 


Hon. John Sergeant Wise 


‘‘Diomed: The Life, Travels, and Observations of a Dog’”’ 


With 100 illustrations by J. LINToN CHAPMAN, 


** The story of ‘ Diomed’ is a healthy story. 
with the tender tints of twilight, and the flush of the dawn. 
the quail, and with the cooing of the wild swan. 


$1.50 


It is filled with the odor of the woodland, with the salt breath of the sea over brown marshes; 
It is musical with the whirl of wings, with the call of the snipe, with the whistle of 
It is astory of nature, and he or she who reads it alike will come closer to nature through this 


faithful canine interpreter, who has been made the mouthpiece of a healthy soul and mind.”—New York Times. 
‘« In many respects one of the cleverest books of the year.” —S¢. Louts Globe-Democrat. 
‘* Anyone who has ever owned or loved a dog will enjoy this book.”—New York Herald. 


‘This is a charming book.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


“*It is healthy and interesting from beginning to end.”—Boston Journal. 





For August Publication. A New Historical Novel by 


William E. Barton 


‘‘A Hero in Homespun: a Tale of the 
Loyal South”’ 
Illustrated from photographs of the original local- 
ities by Dan Beard. $1.50. 


Prince Serge Wolkonsky 


(HIS LOWELL LECTURES) 


‘Pictures of Russian History and Russian 
Literature ”’ 


With portrait of the author, $2.00 net. 





Two New Books by 


Charles G. D. Roberts 


“The Forge of the Forest” 

Second Edition. With seven full-page illustrations 
by Henry Sandham, R. C, A. Being the narra- 
tive of the Acadian ranger, Jean de Mer, Seigneur 
de Briart, and How He Crossed the Black Abbe; 
and of His Adventures in a Strange Fellowship. 
$1.50. 

‘A History of Canada”’ 

With Chronological Chart and Map of the Dominion 

of Canada and Newfoundland. $2.00 net. 


A New Novel by 


Gilbert Parker 


‘The Pomp of the Lavilettes’”’ 


‘* A tale of human interest, palpitating with emotion and throb- 
bing with life.’"—Bookman. 


‘* The story is strong in movement from beginning to end, and is 
written with that earnestness and sincerity of purpose that constantly 
feed curiosity and keep the interest keen and eager to the last word.” 
—Boston Herald. 


‘* The story is a strenuous romance, full of action and passion, yet 
its characters are wonderfully true to life.”—Chicago Tribune. 





F. J. Stimson (J. 8. of Dale) 


Bay. With 12 full-page illustrations by 
Henry Sandham, R, C. A. 


(* Story of Old Virginia and the lastrations by) 


2.00. 


Mr. Lawrence Hatton, in Harper’s Magazine of June, 1897, says of “ King Noanett: 
** Mr, Stimson’s work is, in many ways, one of the best of its kind that has appeared since the publication of ‘ Lorna Doone” itself, almost 


thirty years ago. 
very close of the tale, is one of the genuine surprises of fiction. 


Miles Courtenay and Jennifer are admirably drawn, and the secret of the identity of the titular character, well kept until the 
King Noanett will live, as he deserves to live, long after many of his contem- 
porary heroes of early adventure in this country are altogether forgotten. 


And his creator knows how to tell a story.”” 





LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY, 


Boston London 
New York 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP- BOOK. 
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The House Beautiful | 


is a monthly magazine 
devoted to the discussion 
and advancement of all 


forms of art and artisan- 











Articles on Rugs, Fur- 
niture, Pottery, Silver- 
ware and Bookbindings, 
as well as Prints, Engrav- 


ingsand Etchings, appear 





ship, and particularly to with illustrations of good 


those concerning the in- examples. These are of 


ne ee general interest, and ap- 








preciative rather than 





technical in character. 














THE PRICE IS ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


For sale“by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or will be sent, 
postpaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of price 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & COMPANY Scene canting, ane eeene 

















HERBERT S. STONE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 








HAPPINESS 


A successor to “ Menticulture,” by HoracEk FLETCHER, 12mo, $1.00. 


The favorable reception which Mr. Fletcher’s first book ‘* Menticulture,”” met with has been the encouragement toward the 
publication of a new volume of simple philosophy, adapted to every day life. The book is written in an admirably direct and 
reasonable style, and its suggestions toward the attainment of happiness cannot fail to attract. 


MENTICULTURE 


Or the A, B,C of True Living, by Horace FLETCHER. 
1z2mo. $1.00. Nineteenth Thousand. 
Enlarged edition nearly ready. The book has been transferred to the present publishers. 


LITERARY STATESMEN 


And others, by NoRMAN HapcGoop, 12mo. $1.50. 
A book of essays on men seen from a distance. 


Essays from one of our younger writers, who is already well known as a man of promise, and who has been given the 
unusual distinction of starting his career by unqualified acceptance from the English reviews. Scholarly, incisive, and thoughtful 
essays which will be a valuable contribution to contemporary criticism. 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON 


A romance, by CHARLES BENHAM. 1I2mo. $1.50, 


An accurate account of the history of the Fourth Napoleon, the coup d’etat which places him on the throne of France, 
the war with Germany. and his love intrigues as emperor. A vivid picture of contemporary politics in Paris. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of $1.50 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & COMPANY 
Caxton Building, CHICAGO Constable Building, NEW YORK 
When writing to advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK 
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ARTHUR MORRISON’S MOST IMPORTANT WORK 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TALES OF MEAN STREETS” 
Second Edition Ready 


Press Notices 


“The power and art of the book are beyond question.”— Hart- 
ford Courant. 

“It is one of the most notable books of the year.”— Chicago 
Daily News. 

“*A Child of the Jago’ will prove one of the immediate and 
great successes of the season.”— Boston Times. 

‘‘Since Daniel Defoe, no such consummate master of realistic 
fiction has arisen among us as Mr. Arthur Morrison. Hardly any 
praise could be too much for the imaginative power and artistic per- 
fection and beauty of this picture of the depraved and loathsome 
phases of human life. There is all of Defoe’s fidelity of realistic 
detail suffused with the light and warmth of a genius higher and 
purer than Defoe’s.”— Scotsman. 

“It more than fulfills the promise of ‘Tales of Mean Streets ’— 
it makes you confident that Mr. Morrison has yet better work to 
do. The power displayed is magnificent, and the episode of the 
murder of Weech, ‘fence’ and ‘nark,’ and of the capture and trial 
of his murderer, is one that stamps itself upon the memory as a 
thing done once and for all. Perrott in the dock, or as he awaits 
the executioner, is a fit companion of Fagin condemned. The book 
cannot but confirm the admirers of Mr. Morrison’s remarkable talent 
in the opinions they formed on reading ‘Tales of Mean Streets.’ ”’ 
— Black and White. 

‘‘Mr. Morrison has achieved an astonishing success. Take it as 
a whole, as a picture of a phase of life, and you must admit that 
it is a masterly achievement—a triumph of art. It is a distinct 
advance upon his earlier book, ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ because, it 
seems to us, it is truer, more convincing, less dispiriting. The 
biggest thing in the book is the description of Perrott after the murder, 
and when he is on trial. It is a wonderful bit of psychology; done 
so simply, and apparently without any eye to effect, but overpower- 
ingly convincing. The book is a masterpiece.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of $1.50 


HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY 
Caxton Building, CHICAGO Constable Building, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


FLAMES: A London Fantasy 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of “The Green Carnation,” “An Imaginative Man,” “The Folly of Eustace,” etc. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


“It carries on the attention of the reader from the first chapter to 
the last. Full of exciting incidents, very modern, excessively up to date.” 


—London Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. Hichens has already accomplished a certain amount of work which has given him a 
right to esteem. His ‘* Green Carnation’’ was a tissue of clever witticisms, which were perhaps 
not too difficult to achieve. His ‘* Imaginative Man”’ was full of an atmosphere which, were 
the word not so greatly abused, might well be described as lurid. But here was the hand rather 
of the ’prentice than of the absolute workman. Neverless, the cast of the mind was displayed 
beyond doubt; and in ‘* Flames’’ it stands out definitely revealed. In his last book Mr. 
Hichens has entirely proved himself. His talent does not so much lie in the conventional novel, 
but more in this strange and fantastic medium. ‘‘ Flames’’ suits him, has him at his best.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE CARISSIMA 


By LUCAS MALET 


Author of “The Wages of Sin,” etc. 
I2 mo. $1.50. 


“The strongest piece of fiction written during the year, barring only 
the masters, Meredith and Thomas Hardy.”—<Kansas City Star. 





«<There are no dull pages in the ‘The Carissima,’’ no perfunctory people. Every charac- 
ter that goes in and out on the mimic stage is fully rounded, and the central one provokes curiosity, 
like those of that Sphinx among novelists, Mr. Henry James. Lucas Malet has caught the very 
trick of James’s manner, and the likeness presses more than once.’’—Mi/waukee Sentinel. 

«The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-draw- 
ing is as good as it can be. The Carissima, her father, and a journalistic admirer are, in partic- 
ular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, 
more than two and more than three. It is much better than anything else we have seen from 
from the same hand.’’—Pa// Mail Gazette. 

«‘Lucas Malet has insight, strength, the gift of satire, and a captivating brilliance of touch; 
in short, a literary equipment such as not too many present-day novelists are possessed of.’’— 
London Daily Mail. 


To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


cHicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. new vorx 
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FUST RECEIVED FROM OUR LONDON HOUSE 








THE QUEEN'S REIGN 


AND ITS COMMEMORATION 
SIR WALTER BESANT 


An Imperial Quarto Volume; One Hundred and Eight Pages; Beautifully Bound in Art Linen, 
Green and Gold with Gilt Edges; Protected by Rice Paper Wrapper. 


Nothing has been omitted to make it a complete and fitting memorial of the great- 
est, most eventful, and most successful reign in all the annals of history, culminating 
in the unapproachable magnificence of the Diamond Fubilee. 

This splendid literary and artistic work is quite half made up of illustrations, many 
of them collected from sources that are available only by special permission, The 
pictures of the Diamond Jubilee are unmatched. They faithfully represent all the 
striking incidents of the imposing pageant: the Royal Procession, the Naval Review, 
Colonial Military Types, the Latest Portrait of Her Majesty. The whole is printed 
on specially prepared paper, rich and heavy. 

Srr WALTER BEsAnrT has written the text. He was never in better form. His 
name is a guarantee of the value and accuracy of the historical matter, which forms 
an important part of this book. It is a luminous, picturesque description of the coun- 
try and the people as they have developed during Victoria’s noble reign. 

Text, illustrations, paper and printing is each perfection in its way, 


At the Command of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria 


Her secretary addressed the following letter to our London Office: 


“ Lieut. Col, Sir Fleetwood Edwards begs to acknowledge the receipt of the copy of ‘The 
Queen’s Reign,’ which Her Majesty has been pleased to accept, and at the same time he would 
request Mr. King to sent him six further copies, together with the account of same. 


Privy Purse Office, Buckingham Palace, S. W. August 27, 1897. 





The English Press are unanimous in their expressions of praise : 

“A handsome volume,”—London Times. 

“ The illustrations are excellent. The book is beautifully printed.”—-Edinburg Evening News. 

“*The Queen’s Reign’—The Werner Company issue, is a very attractive souvenir of the 
Jubilee. Sir Walter Besant has supplied the interesting letterpress; the photographic illustra- 
tions are as well chosen as they are numerous.”—Morning Post, London. 

“Sir Walter Besant’s contributions to the literature of the Jubilee are among the best. 
Especially excellent is his summary of the nation’s recent history in ‘The Queen’s Reign.’ The 
illustrations are quite worthy of the eloquent text.”—Dazly Mail, London. 

“Here is a work in which Sir Walter Besant delights. It is not, as he tells us,a life of 
Queen Victoria, It is a luminous, picturesque description of the country and the people as they 
have developed during this noble reign, and the publishers have assisted him by providing abun- 
dant reproductions of pictures of the events of the period. This book differs from all other 
books of the kind in that it includes a complete pictorial description of the Jubilee Celebrations 
of last month. The book is beautifully printed in folio, handsomely bound,”— Pall Mail 
Gazette, London. 





SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $2.50. 
Sample copies to dealers on approval. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Office, 5 and 7 E. 16th St. LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN AKRON, OHIO 
When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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HERBERT S. STONE & CO”S NEW NOVELS 











ONE MAN’S VIEW 


By Leonarp Merrick, author of ** A Daughter of the Philistines,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

The story of an ambitious American girl and her attempts to get on the English stage, her marriage, and subsequent troubles, 
and the final happiness of every one. The author’s point of view and the story itself are unusual and interesting. 

“Very well told.”— The Outlook. 

“Clever and original.”—Chardeston News and Courter. 

“* Eminently readable.”— New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

“* A highly emotional, sensational story of much literary merit.”—Chrcago Inter Ocean. 

** A really remarkable piece of fiction a saving defence against the dullness that may come in vacation days.” 

—Kansas City Star. 

** A novel over which we could fancy ourselves sitting up till the small hours. This is a novel of character and motion. The 

characters are realized, the motion is felt and communicated.” —London Daily Chronicie. 





PINK MARSH: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georce Ape. With forty illustrations by Joun T. McCutcnzon. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘* There is, underlying these character sketches, a refinement of feeling that wins and retains one’s admiration.” 

—St. Lours Globe-Democrat. 

“ Here is a perfect triumph of characterization. . . . . Pink must become a household word.”,—Kansas City Star. 

** These sprightly sketches do for the Northern town Negro what Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘ Uncle Remus Papers’ have 
done for the Southern old plantation slave.”— The /ndependent. 

** It is some time since we have met with a more amusing character than is ‘ Pink Marsh,’ or to give him his full title, Wil- 
liam Pinckney Marsh, of Chicago. . . . . ‘ Pink” is not the conventional ‘coon’ of the comic paper and the variety hall 
but a genuine flesh and blood type, presented with a good deal of literary and artistic skill.”"—New York Sun. 

“ The man who can bring a new type into the literature of the day is very near a genius, if he does nothing else. For that 
reason Mr. George Ade, the chronicler of ‘ Artie,’ the street boy of Chicago, did a rather remarkable thing when he put that young 
man into a book. Now Mr. Ade has given us a new character, and to me a much more interesting one, because I do not remem- 
ber having met him face to face in literature before.”—Crncinnatt Commercial Tribune. 





PHYLLIS in BOHEMIA 


A fanciful story by L. H. Bickrorp and RicHARD STILLMAN Poweg Lt, Illustrated with many pictures in color by Orson 
LowELL, and a cover design by FRANK HAzENPLUG, 16mo, $1.25. 

Sentimental comedy of the lightest kind. It is the story of Phyllis leaving Arcadia to find Bohemia, and her adveatures 
there. Gentle satire of the modern literary and artistic youth and a charming love story running through all. 





For the LOVE of TONITA 


and other tales of the Mesas by CHARLES FLEMING EmBreg. With a cover in three colors, from a painting by FERNAND 
LUNGREN. 16mo, $1.25. 

Characteristic and breezy stories of the Southwest, by a new author. Full of romantic interest and with an unusually humor- 
ous turn, The book coming from a new writer, is likely to be a real surprise. The cover is an entirely new experiment in 
bookbinding. 





EAT NOT THY HEART 


A new novel by Juttzn Gorpon, author of ‘‘ A Diplomat’s Diary,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Life on Long Island at a luxurious country place, is the setting for this story, and Mrs, Cruger’s dialogue is as crisp, as witty, 
as satirical of the foibles of fashionable life as ever. She has tried a new experiment, however, in making a study of a humbler 
type, the farmer’s wife, and her ineffectual jealousy of the rich city people. 














To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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New Books for the Fall 











Mr. Mosher desires to announce tnat his new 
List of Books is now in active preparation, and 
will be ready for mailing to all book buyers whose 
names are known to him, early in October. 

At present he can only briefly mention the 


principal additions to his various series: 


The Brocade Series 3 New Volumes 
The Old World Series 4 Mew Volumes 
The Bibelot Series 2 New Volumes 


The new List will be issued in narrow octavo, 
with facsimile titles in red and black, done up in 
French hand-made paper wrappers, with original 
cover design. 

Those who have yet to see these editions, pub- 
lished by Mr. Mosher, should favor him with their 
names that this new List of Books may be mailed 
them, postpaid. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PorTLAND, ME. 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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BOOKS at 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 











When calling, 
Please ask for Mr. Grant 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS, 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and 
special slips of Books at reduced 
prices sent for 1oc stamp 





F. E. GRANT, 


23 W. 42d Street 
NEW YORK 


Mention this Advertisement 
and receive a Discount 











TT Lakeside Press, 

R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Printers of 
The Chap-Book. Ex- 
ceptional facilities for 
the production of Pri- 
vate Editions, In Me- 
moriams, Genealogies, 
and all Books requiring 
tasteful treatment and 
careful execution. The 
Lakeside Press Build- 
ing, Plymouth Court 
and Polk St., Chicago. 


























THE ORDINARY IN ART io. cvertram: 


ed or bound, in whatever light or surroundings, cannot become 


classic,—but 
may appear most ordinary if inhar- 


THE CLASSIC moniously set, and the surroundings 


not intelligently considered. 


THE PAPER 33% in this book, considering the title, 


its field, and its mission, is pre-eminently 
correct—would THe Cxuap-Boox look right in another dress? 


THE MANUFACTURERS #:" {233i 
half - century 

of experience, interpreted to a nicety the motif of the publish- 

ers, and were enabled to meet exactly their special requirements. 


THE BUTLER PAPERS ziiii0"3: 
merable fibers, fin- 
ishes,tones, and effects, are to be found wherever the best in Art 

and Letters has sought a medium for its utterance. 


THE COARSER GRADES ':,!s,prsien: 
tions, > <opemee Uses, Legal Work, Advertising, etc., always 
in stock. 





Copper Plates, Stee! Dies, Correspondence Stationery, Invitations, 
Programmes, etc., in Polite Society’s latest forms. 


IN FACT, EVERYTHING IN PAPER 
PRICES INVARIABLY REASONABLE 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago 





When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 


Henry Blackwell 
BOOKBINDER 


University Place, Cor. 10th Street 
NEW YORK 


. 
BOOKBINDING in all varieties of 


leather, in single volumes or in 
quantities, at moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING, in 

which the best of material only is 
used, and in any style, in the highest 
perfection of workmanship. 


‘'ERTISEMENTS 














TO THE MOUNTAIN 
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ner “TOVRIST TICKETS: 


a Saerm, 
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is engine” 


‘999 


Built by the NewYork Central Line 
that Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme , 


AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD 


“The New York Central leads the world” 
Leslies Weenly. 
CAPT em 07 GLOREs  OAnd. 1. Gh nLass PemeLrOes ange? 














THE 
JESSAMY BRIDE 


A NEW NOVEL BY F. 
FRANKFORT MOORE 


. 


THIS STORY SEEMS TO 
ME THE STRONGEST 
AND SINCEREST BIT OF 
FICTION I HAVE READ 


SINCE “QUO VADIS” 


GEORGE MERRIAM HYDE 

IN THE BOOK BUYER 
A novel in praise of the most lovable of men of 
letters, not even excepting Charles Lamb, must be 
welcome, though in it the romance of Goldsmith’s 
life may be made a little too much of for strict truth 
. Mr. Moore has the history of the time and of 
the special circle at his finger-ends. He has lived 
in its atmosphere, and his transcripts are full of 
vivacity ... “‘The Jessamy Bride” isa very good 
story, and “Mr. Moore has never written anything 
else so chivalrous to man or woman.- The Bookman 

Admirably done.—Detroit Free Press. 


It is doubtful if anything he has written wil! be as 
well, and as widely appreciated as ‘‘ The Jessamy 
Bride.” —Kansas City Times. 

tamo. Price, $1.50 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 


The NEW MATHEWSON 
Narragansett Pier, R.I. 


OPEN JUNE 19th to SEPT. 15th 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


A Batch of Golfing Papers 


By ANDREW LANG and others 
Of all 











16mo, cloth, decorative side a 75 cents. 
booksellers, or the publisher 


M. F. MANSFIELD 


22 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





M. Brunetiere’s 
American Lectures 


The course of Columbia College lectures 
on “La Littérature Francaise Contempor- 
aine,” by the distinguished professor, Acad- 
emician, and editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, was attended by three thousand 


hearers. The subjects were as follows: 


“ La Poésie,” “ L’Histoire,” “ Le Théatre,” 
“ La Critique,” and “ Le Roman.” 


These lectures were delivered from the 
merest notes, the major portion of each con- 
But 


M. Brunetiére has engaged to write them out 
in full, and to send them to New York for 


Jérence being purely extemporaneous. 


publication in Zhe Critic, where they will 
appear in the form in which he wishes to 
have them read and remembered. This will 
be gratifying to the many who heard these 
lectures, and to the many more who were 


unable to do so. 





EDUCATIONAL, 
MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES. 


A State technical school. Practical work. Special facilities for 
men of aga and experience. Elective system. 45 weeks a year. 
Non-resideut tuition $150 a year. Fer Catalogues, address 

Dr. M. E. Wapswortn, President, Houghton, Mrch. 











TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, designed especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 

NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, III. 
For use in Schools 


Cortina Method S332 


SPANISH 
FRENCH In 20 Lessons 
Cloth, each, $1.50 


ENGLISH 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies of Books I and II, 30 cents. 
Other Text and ay ~ Spanish Books. Send 5c 
or Catalogue. 


Cortina Academy of Languages, R. D. CORTINA, M. A., Principal, 


Originator of the adaptation of the PHONOGRAPH to the teaching 
of languages, 


44 West 34th Street, New York 


TEACHERS W ANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies — several times as many vacancies as mem- 
bers. Must have more members. Several plans; two plans give free 
registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book, containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No 
charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
8. W. Corner Main and 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
69-71 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. Dr. 0. M. SUTTON, A.M. 


President and Manager. 











C Southern vacancies Louisville 
One fee registers in both offices. 


Northern vacancies Chicago office; 
office. 








THE Publishers of the CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
arrangement with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can offer 
International Studio ana 

The Chap-Book 


For One Year at $4.50 





PERFECTION AT LAST! 


ents CAT Foop 


Sample Package, - 5 Cents. 


DOG AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
Order through your dealer, and send for catalogue to SPRATTS 
PATENT Limite, 245 E. 56th St., New York City. 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 
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NEW FALL DRESS STUFFS 


Just a word about some of the new things in Dress Goods that are now popping out of 
their cases — fresh and cheery stuffs that you ’ll be as glad to see as we are to tell of : 


FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELTIES —in Poplin, Bour- 


ette and Camel’s Hair effects, are shown in large variety. 
Prices range from . ‘ . 75c to $2.00 


DOMESTIC GOODS— in imitation, are a at 
50c and 37%c per yard 
COVERT CLOTH AND WHIPCORDS— in plain and mixed 


effects, will rank among the fashionable stuffs of the sea- 
son. Prices range from - os ‘ : 50c to $2.00 


And here’s a windfall of economy in GOOD, STAPLE BLACK STUFFS 
that prudent people will appreciate: 


SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH — 38 inches wide. 
Never before sold under 87%c per yard. Special price, 59c 

SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH — 38 inches wide. 
Never before sold under $1.00 per yard. Special price, 68c¢ 


SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH — 39 inches wide. 
Never before sold under $1.12% per yard. Special price, 75c 


STORM AND FRENCH SERGES— All wool; 50 inches 
wide; special quality. Per yard, . 50c 


ENGLISH MOHAIR — 45 inches wide; our own importation; 
special quality. Per yard, . 50c 


SILK LUSTRE MOHAIR — 45 oe wite: finished to our 
order. Special price per yard, . ‘ - $1.00 


MOSCOVIENNE CLOTH — A nev, plain fabric: all inches 
wide; all wool; special quality. Per yard, : 75c 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST 


1 SHEETS 
Sheets, Pillow Cases re 
43c; as 2% yds., 48c 


It ’s almost a thing of the past for women Of hand-drawn hemstitched muslin, 2% x 


to buy muslin by the yard to stitch and ee values, at 58, 75 and 


hem into sheets and pillow cases. No PILLOW CASES 


economy or advantage init. The finished 42x 36 in., lle; 45x 36 in, 12%c 


things, perfectly made, are ready here and Of fine quality muslin, hand-drawn hem- 
at less than the price of the material alone: stiched—45 x 38% in., now 19c 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND ACCURATELY FILLED 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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